THE GRYPHON 


Lying there was a creature out of a vision. It had an 
eagle’s head but with great feathered ears, sloping now 
ever its head. There was something like a crown on the 
top of its head, looking as if it grew there. The forelegs 
were feathered but much more massive than a bird’s 
legs though they ended in great claws. The body and the 


_* great hind legs were those of lion. It was asleep and 


crawling silently straight for its head was a wickedly 
fanged serpent with some sort of bulge near the head. 
In a moment the serpent would strike. 


Though I remembered every detail of that scene I 
have never been able to remember the words of warn- 
ing I cried out. Their effect was explosive. The tremen- 
dous bulk ofthe creature was propelled into the air by 


one convulsive jerk of its mighty hind legs. The mighty 


wings beat once, twice, three times to keep the creature 
in the air. A gryphon! It was a gryphon! 
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; INTRODUCTION 


by C. J. Cherryh 


_ There are several reasons, surely, why one is asked to 
_ Write introductions. 
' Usually, I suppose, one is asked because of years of 
experience and valued judgment: Andre Norton did that 

kindness for me on my first book, and I shall always love 
"her for it. So here after a few years on my own come I, 
' to do the same office for someone else’s first book. Well, 
- it surely can’t be years of experience, which in my case 
_ are few, so I have to figure again for the reason. 
; I think rather that it’s background. I’ve studied so many 
" years, the age and the area in which this story is set. I’ve 
_ been there, walked the hills and sailed the seas and 
_ touched the walls and handled the small objects of daily 
_ life of which this story tells. 
_ There’s fact behind the myths, you know. Fact was my 
_ training, to go for the reality beneath, the migration of 
tribes, the rise and fall of kings and powers hinted at in 
~ mnyth. I’m spoiled by facts. If I tried to write of Greece 
_ and Crete and magic, I should probably end by writing 
ay history. So I doubly treasure a book which can bring the 
, _ mnagic to life. 
__ I loved Thomas Burnett Swann. I never had a chance 
_ to meet him, but the beautiful stories which brought back 
Crete for me, and magic . . . were very special. 

And here’s another. 

One is always tempted to draw comparisons. Impossible. 
_ One writer is not another; one book is not another. The 
_ Golden Gryphon Feather is its own book, in its own way, 
and it has delights of its own. It’s a book I wish I’d writ- 
_ ten. It has magic; there are gods and mortals, and the kind 

of golden haze about it all which belongs to that age. 
‘Crete is one of the world’s mysteries . . . a civilization 


mah that a great 1 nation could so.affect the vod: right 
next to Greece, in commerce with them, and so thoroughly 
and swiftly vanish that we do not even remember its 
name; that it seemed to happen in a day, with clay left wet 
and tasks left uncompleted; that Greece which neighbored 
it, left thorough accounts of many things and omitted this 
. . . everything about it provokes questions. And Richard 
Purtill has done a masterly job of breathing life into what 
scant detail we have recovered, like the physical restora- 
tion which has raised the palace of Minos up again, and 
built new walls to rejoin old, so that the modern visitor 

can imagine what a glorious thing once stood there. This 
’ book does that, a magical patching-together of fact and 
myth and sorceries, until what comes clear is not of stone 
and timbers, but the soul of the place, where mundane 
folk went about mundane living, a breath and a step fe- 
moved from gods and demons, where magic lived in the 
land and gods left descendants among mortals, so mies one 
was never quite sure of one’s neighbors. . 

Belief is a reality too. To enter the mind of that age ail 
to believe for a time as they believed is as much as to 
stand amid the physical stones and the vue ening 
_ and to hold a bit of pottery in the hand. i 
Or perhaps it’s more. 

I was there again for a while, and I loved it, 


Chapter One 


THE SHIP 


I first saw the land of Kaphtu from the deck of one of the 
sea king’s ships. When we made the landfall I was sitting, as 
usual, in the little shelter on the stern of the ship, with the 
captain and the off-duty steersman. The other six girls were 
Sitting under the shelter amidships, chattering and combing 

their hair, and the boys were in the bow oiling their bodies 

and doing what exercises they could in the restricted space. I 
knew that if I joined the girls the chatter would fade away to 
an uneasy silence and the ugly word “traitor” would hover 
unspoken i in the air. No female, of course, would be welcome 
in the little masculine group at the bow, but if any of them 
_ did notice me it would be with a black look or a scowl. 

; It had all started innocently enough. The first day out from 
Phaleron we had all huddled together amidships while the 
crew labored at the oars, and when we moored that night 
near the sea god’s temple at Sunion all of us were too tired 

and dazed to talk much. But as soon as we got beyond the 

Cape the next day the oars were shipped and the sail was 

raised, for there was a hard, steady wind from the North. The 

farther we got from land the higher the seas rose and the 

‘more violently the ship moved. Every summer since I was a 

child I had sailed to my mother’s home on the island of Aeg- 

a and I can never remember having been seasick. Soon I 

was the only Athenian not lying in the bottom of the ship 

and moaning or else hanging miserably over the side. Soon 

t that the men who were our guards and their captain © 
oaning and retching along with their charges and the — 

e left to enjoy the dazzling sun and the steady 
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touch of awe. To be free of seasickness means that you 5 ave! A 
the blood of some god, probably a sea god, and anyone close 
to the gods is a person to keep on the good side of. So, as on 
previous voyages, I soon became a mascot with the crew, free - 
to roam all over the ship and talk to anyone who was not 
busy with some task that interfered with talking. The differ- 
ence between this voyage and my voyages to Aegina was my 
overwhelming need to know all I could of our destination 
and what awaited us there. I spent little time with the 
friendly sailors who only spoke a few words of Danaan and a 
great deal of time with the captain, who spoke it as well as I 
did, plying him with questions about his langues and his 
country. 

I was fortunate in two ways. The officers of the sea king’s 
ships are the captain, the sailing master and the steersman. 
Ordinarily each has his own apprentice and the six form a 
tight little group that does not welcome outsiders. But on our 
ship the group was not so tightly knit. The sailing master was 
a grizzled, silent man whose apprentice was his younger broth- 
er, equally grizzled and equally silent. The two spent most of 
their time together, checking the sail or playing complex and 
interminable games. The steersman was a gentle, friendly old 
man who left most of the handling of the steering oar to his — 
apprentice, a nephew, who was young and shy, And by what 
turned out to be a stroke of luck for me the captain’s appren- 
tice, his oldest son, had broken his arm just before the ship 
sailed and the ship had sailed without him. Thus there was an 
empty stool in the little stern shelter and an empty place that 
- Tlittle by little began to fill. 

_ But I was luckiest of all in the fate that sent P’sero as the 
captain on this voyage. Physically he was quite unlike my fa- 
_ ther, being short, dark and lithe, whereas my father has 
reddish hair and is tall, lanky and clumsy in matters not 
related to his work. But like my father P’sero was a complete - 
_ master of his chosen trade and like my father he treated me 
ee eae ly = as a person, not as a child, though I blush now when 
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equal or even as fully a person. In Kaphtu women have re- 
“spect but it is a respect mingled with fear. No man of Ka- 
phtu forgets that the Mother is older than the kings or that 
his land was once ruled by women. But P’sero and my father 
both looked at men and women, old and young, as people, to 
’ be liked and respected if they deserved to be, not judged by 
' their age or sex. So I soon slipped into very much the same 
> _Telation with P’sero that I had with my father. The other of- 
_ ficers took their lead from him and this little interval between 
’ my old life and my new one was cushioned for me; from 
_ being the daughter of my father’s house, I became for a little 
_ while the youngest of P’sero’s little family afloat. 

_ At first my compatriots were in no condition to notice. 
_ P’sero drove the ship mercilessly, taking full advantage of the 
' favorable wind. He did not moor the ship until the light be- 
gan to fade and if the wind had not died down at dusk he 
' would have sailed by night, inconceivable as that would seem 
to mainland sailors. When we moored even the crew was 
grateful enough to eat a little food and tumble into sleep. 
Bracing yourself against the plunging of the ship was almost 
' as tiring as walking all day. But seasickness does not last for- 
* ever and as my companions began to sit up and take notice 
“the first thing they noticed was me, trying out my growing 
stock of Kaphtui words on the sailors or sitting at P’sero’s 
feet holding long conversations. At first these were in 
Danaan, but since our major topic of conversation was Ka- 
_ phtu, he began to slip more and more often into his native 
a _ tongue and by the end of the voyage although I will not say I 
_ was speaking Kaphtui, I was certainly not speaking Danaan. 

4 To the others it seemed that I had simply gone over to our 
_ captors’ side. When the guards got over their own seasickness 
" they took their cue from the crew and I was soon chattering 
with them as freely as with the sailors. The chatter was 
mostly composed of commonplaces about wind and sea and 
the laughter was mainly at my mistakes in using their lan- 
guage, but to the other Athenians I seemed to be currying fa- 
‘vor with the enemy. There were spiteful remarks which I was . 
ant to overhear when I lay down to sleep near the other 
ls, and toward the end of the voyage one of the boys tried 
warn me away cage eau with the Kaphtui. 
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He was a tall, dark boy with a big nose; his name was Eu- 
phoros and he gave himself airs among us because he was the 
son of one of the concubines of someone fairly important on 
the Hill. At times I still found it useful to act younger and 
more innocent than I actually was, and I simply looked at 
him wide-eyed and said: “But I’m learning their language. 
Don’t you want us to be able to deal with people there when 
we reach the end of the voyage?” If I had been defiant, he 
might have blustered, but he had no answer for childish rea- 
sonableness, and the reminder that the voyage would soon 
end aroused his fears. I had no idea then how terrified the 
others were. So Euphoros merely muttered something about 
being too friendly and stamped off, his dignified departure 
marred by a frantic grab at the side as the ship hit a eee 
wave. I’m afraid that I just laughed and forgot him. 

But the result was that the others decided to ignore me as" 
being either an idiot or a traitor, so the division between my-_ 
self and the other Athenians became even wider. When the 
shining peaks of the Great Ones were spotted by the lookout 
and the crew raised a cheer for-the landfall, I cheered and 
laughed with them feeling foolishly as if I were coming 
home, while the other Athenians looked glumly at each other 
or stared at the deck at their feet, dreading what the landing | 
would bring. | 

They must have passed a miserable night, knowing that we 
had arrived and having no idea of what. was ahead. For we | 

did not make port that night. We had moored the night be-_ 
fore at the most southerly moorage of the Circle Islands, 
hardly more than a great rock half awash in the sea. Now as_ 
the sun set and the wind still blew steadily the dark outline of — 
Kaphtu ahead of us seemed to get no nearer. It was fully 
dark when we came near enough to shore to throw out our 
anchors,. rowing in since the wind had died. | 
lt had been eerie coming in in the dark. with the 0: 
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while the rest began a thorough cleaning and refurbishing of 
_ the ship. The shelters astern and amidships were taken down 
_ and stored away, and the captain’s high-backed chair stood 
alone in the middle of the afterdeck. P’sero emerged from be- 
- low in a richly embroidered kilt, with his elaborately deco- 
_ rated belt cinched even tighter than usual. Even the oarsmen 
_ brought out clean kilts and decorated belts from caches under 
_ their benches. 

I was still childish enough to be carried away by this 
dressing up and got a friendly oarsman to carry up my chest 
_ from the hold. It was the battered wooden chest with metal 
_ studs which had stood at the foot of my father’s bed ever 
since I remembered, and for a moment looking at it I had a 
_ sharp pang of homesickness, but I was soon distracted. The 
_ big oarsman looked at the ropes which secured the chest and 
_ poked a finger at the knot. “A seaman tied that,” he said. 
But my father had tied it, and he was no seaman—or was 
_ he? I suddenly realized how little I knew of my father’s life 
_ before I had been born. He was never one to tell stories 
_ about himself. For the moment I had other things to think of. 
_ I untied the intricate knot and opened the lid of the chest, 
| wondering for the first time what my father had found to fill 
it. I was wearing my summer dress. Like most dresses in 
Athens it was a folded piece of cloth pinned together at the 
_ shoulders and belted at the waist with a cord. It was already 
' too short for me, and I should have spent last winter at my 
_ mother’s loom weaving a new one. My winter dress was still 
_ long enough, but it was shabby, and would be too heavy any- 
how. Did I have anything in this chest to change to? 

I need not have feared. My winter cloak was on top, but 
under it was a beautiful piece of material; one of my 
mother’s dresses. As a child I had always thought my 
mother’s clothing finer than that of any other woman and I 
saw now that memory had not deceived me: the material was 
the finest, smoothest and lightest I had ever seen. One more 
mystery concerning my enigmatic mother, but I had no time 
r that now either, I found a cord with a golden sheen and a 
ir of sandals which seemed to have gilded edges. Tucked in 
corner was a gift my father had given me last year: two 
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shoulder pins with heads formed like the little blue wild igre: ? 
ers which were my favorites. 1 

I stood up clutching my finery. My friend the oarsman 
grinned and jerked his head toward the space below the after- 
deck. “Throw up your old dress,” he said. “I’ll pack it and 
cord the chest again. I think I can do that knot.” I ducked 
below and emerged in my mother’s dress to find that the men 
were already back at their oars and the ship was under way. 
My chest was sitting, tied up again, beside the captain’s chair 
and P’sero gestured for me to use it as a seat. The stools were 
cleared away; the steersman stood by the steering oar and the 
two brothers were supervising the breaking out of the sail. 

The other Athenians were sitting on the deck amidships, 
the boys still a little separate from the girls. The guards were 
undergoing some sort of inspection from their captain, but he 
paused and glanced in my direction. P’sero turned to me. 
“Tell your friends that we will soon be in port. Reassure 
them, if you can. Then come back to me.” He spoke loudly 
enough for the captain to hear and that settled any ideas that 
the guard captain may have had of herding me in with the 
others. 

As the Kaphtu say, “On board his ship, the captain is 
M’nos.” 

That is a double-edged saying like most Kaphtu sayings. 
“M’nos” means “king of the sailors,” and the throne of the 
king of Kaphtu is a captain’s chair like the one P’sero sat on 
now. 

I made my way over to the other Athenians, looking for a 
friendly face. None of the girls would meet my eyes and Eu- 
phoros turned away, but a stocky boy with gray eyes rose 
from his place and came toward me. ‘ 

“I am Glaukos,” he said and then stopped uncertainly. I 
_ smiled at him a little too broadly out of Feline he probably 

at thought I was a fool. 4 
But I had no time to worry about that now. “Tell the oth- 
Se ers,” I said loudly enough to make the telling unnecessary, 
“that we will be in port soon.” vee tried to remember 4 


s 
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learned a good deal about why we were brought here, but it’s a 
too complicated to explain now. We're not going to be killed — 
and we're not going to be enslaved, so don’t act like slaves or — 
condemned criminals. You'll certainly be stared at, but don’t 
assume that you’re being jeered at. Even if you are, ignore it. 
Remember that you’re Athenians.” 

His look was puzzled but not hostile. “We thought that — 
you’d forgotten that.” 

I met his eyes. “I haven’t,” I said shortly. It seemed a good 
finish to our conversation, so I turned and went back to Cap- 
tain P’sero. The young apprentice steersman was standing — 
beside him holding a miniature of one of the ship’s oars 
about half again as tall as a man, stained a rich red-purple 
and beautifully polished. P’sero took it from him and handed 
it to me. 

_ “As we enter the port will you stand beside me and hold 
the oar, so?” He rested the butt against his right foot and 
held the blade upright at a slight angle. Something in his 
manner told me that I was being given a post of honor and I 
took the oar from him as solemnly and ceremoniously as I 
could. The apprentice turned away, looking a little —— 
pointed, and took his place behind the steersman. 

Standing beside the captain, I could see under the bottom 
edge of the sail that we were nearing the shore, and that the 
whole: curve of the shallow bay was crowded with houses, 
‘coming almost to the shore. There seemed to be a sort of — 
wall or platform in front of the houses and in front of this 

’ ships were moored, more ships and larger ships than I had 
ever seen in Phaleron. We seemed to be headed right for the 
wall and the ships under full sail, but the two brothers were 
standing tensely by the ropes which controlled the sail. : 

_ P’sero’s voice was quite calm and unmoved. “This is Am- 
nisos. Look just to the left of the mast. My house is there; the — 

_ third row up. I hope to welcome you there before too long.” 

a The thought of meeting P’sero’s wife and children, all of — 

Sag he had proudly Cecipet! to me, aire which is 

alit 
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od and two teams of seamen hauled at the ropes which 
brailed the sail so that it was hauled up to cling to the yard 
in symmetrical swags. Without the force of the wind the ship 
Slowed and with a gentle pressure on the steering oar from 
the old steersman we headed directly into a niche in the stone 
wall just wide enough to hold the ship. As we glided in, mov- 
ing more and more slowly, I could see that the wall was in 
fact a stone pavement at about the same level as our deck, 
with rectangular slips in which ships could be moored. The 
ship almost touched the end of the slip and came to a dead 
stop. In fact, it would have drifted backwards had not a 
young man on the dock snubbed a rope around our stern 
post. His broad grin would have told me his identity even 
without the bandaged arm. It was P’sero’s son N’suto, whose 
place on board I had taken for awhile. He jumped lightly 
aboard and I handed over the purple oar to him. His look 
was pleased but puzzled. 

_ P’sero beamed at us both. “My son, this is the Lady Chry- 
Seis.” 

_ N’suto, perhaps impressed by his father’s tone, gave me the 
salute that the Kaphtui save for their goddesses and their 
priestesses; the hand carried to the brow as if to shield the 
eyes from a dazzling light. His soft voice gave me the title 
that went with the salute: “Bright Lady.” 

_ And that was my welcome to Kaphtu. 


i 


Chapter Two 


THE HOUSE 


After our impressive arrival there was something of an an- 
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was. a great mark of honor, the sign of the ‘best: ah ad the 
best captain inthe sea king’s fleet. N’suto was pleased that I 
had been the one chosen to hold it, simply because he 
grudged the honor to any other member of the crew. His jeal- 
ousy of anyone taking his place as his father’s apprentice was 
probably the reason P’sero had not shipped a replacement 
when N’suto had broken his arm. The jealousy did not seem 
to extend to me; as a very temporary and honorary replace- 
ment I had not threatened his own position. He was very de- 
termined to follow in his father’s footsteps and his 
single-minded interest in ships and the sea might have been 
tedious if it were not for his youth and enthusiasm. 

As he plied me with questions, not about Athens but about 
the voyage, the dock area around the ship gradually filled 
with the sailors from other ships, porters, dock officials and 
the hangers-on one finds in any port. There were some 
friendly exchanges between our crew and those on shore. The 
great joke, repeated over and over again as newcomers kept 
arriving, was the inquiry whether we had intended to sail 
right on up to N’sos. Our approach to the dock under sail 
had evidently been something of a feat, but one of a kind ex- 
pected of the captain who held the purple oar. 

The town of Amnisos rose in steps up the low hills behind 
the harbor and now from the upper reaches of the town a 
colorful procession came down to the dock. It was composed 
of women, but such women as I had never seen in Athens, 
even among the women of the king’s court. They were 
dressed in flounced skirts of many colors and their hair was 
elaborately dressed in ringlets and long curls. They were be- 
jeweled, painted and perfumed, but the most surprising part 

of their costume to Athenian eyes were the short-sleeved 
jackets which they wore, which left their breasts completely 


ES exposed. Most of the women formed a little chattering group 
on the dock, and I could see the Athenian boys staring and 


the Athenian girls looking nonplussed, as well they might. 
Our Athenian dresses were white or cream or gray dep 
ool of which they had been woven 

Th 
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3 Sone, of the women, including some that looked older but 
were dressed like the others, had gone over to a small building 

on the dock that from decoration seemed to be a shrine. 

_ “Priestesses of the sea goddess,” said N’suto in my ear. I 

must have looked surprised because he grinned and said, “We 
Kaphtui have a god and a goddess for everything.” 

_ I was later to learn how true, and how significant, that 
Vas. 

_ The women now emerged from the shrine, moving with a 

jort of gliding walk and giving a monotonous chant. The 

eader was carrying a double-headed axe which seemed to be 

made entirely of gold. She moved majestically over to where 

P’sero stood waiting at the side of the ship and handed him 

he axe. He held it by the handle with both hands in front of | 
tis eyes and chanted in turn. He was joined by the sailing 

naster and his brother from the waist of the ship, but their 

shant went to a different rhythm. 

N’suto said in a low voice, “My father is a priest of the sea 
30d; they are priests of the Winds. They are giving thanks for 
1 good voyage.” P’sero touched the axe to his chest, his fore- 
head and his lips and then touched it to the sternpost of the 
hip before handing it back to the priestess. The little proces- 
ion returned to the shrine chanting until they entered the 
loor. 

I decided it was time for us Athenians to make our 
sresence felt. I stepped to the edge of the afterdeck and be- 
gan a rhythmic clapping. When the Athenians’ eyes were on 
me I sang out the first line of the Spring Hymn to Athena. 
They would all know it, the girls and boys of our year had 
ung it not long ago at the festival. Glaukos took up the boys’ 
and the others, carried along by the familiar words and 
une, joined in. As the hymn went on they even made some 
sf the movements; the space was not much more restricted 


n that of the choral area on the Hill. o 
The Kaphtui on the dock listened respectfully; they are a. 


a we finished our hymn there was a ee mur- 


le who take the gods seriously, though not always S 
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gan to call out orders and in a cot prietiaty short dene a itd 
procession had formed. It was led by P’sero, myself and th 
captain of the guards. The other Athenians followed us in 
double line flanked at intervals by the guardsmen. The tail o 
the procession was made up of porters from the dock carry 
ing our boxes and bundles. Seeing how skimpy some of thosi 
bundles were, I wondered again how my father had manage: 
to appear at Phaleron with my box all packed so soon afte 
we had been selected and hustled to the ship. Some of thi 
others had nothing of their own, only a few things presse 
into their hands as we went to the ship by miei get house 
holders on the way. 

The captain of the guard looked unhappy, wid T had : 
shrewd suspicion that this sudden procession with P’sero i 
charge was not in his.orders and that he had expected som 
official party from the palace to meet us. P’sero on shore wa: 
no longer the absolute ruler he had been on his own ship, bu 
it would have taken a bolder man than our captain of guard 
to stand up to the chief captain of the sea king’s fleet withou 
definite orders from higher up. 

As soon as we got beyond the narrow, windial 3 street o 
the port city, we were on the main road to N’sos. From wha 
P’sero had told me in our long talks on board I knew tha 


; properly speaking it was Ko N’sos, The Great City, but tha 


no Kaphtui called it anything but N’sos, The City. The roac 
itself was an impressive symbol of the royal power of M’no: 
the Sea King. It was made of dressed stone, as flat as the 
floor of a temple or palace and wide enough for four to wall 
abreast. On each side of it was a graveled strip just as broa 
as the main road; the few people we met along the early par 


oS of the way stepped aside on this and watched us pass 


Presently we heard the pounding of feet behind us and th 


_ Jadies who had met us at the port passed us, carried o1 
ne chair-like litters. The bearers were jogging along at a goot 


ace; there were relief bearers trotting along” behind. Wi 
passed no animals except a few donkeys which od 
ther than riders; these seemed to be confined to th 
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ised on the ship began to complain. I was glad that I had 


isually managed to swim around the ship every morning be- _ 


fore we got underway despite the amusement of the crew and 
he disgust of my fellow Athenians. A few of the younger 
sailors had joined me, but seamen do not usually regard the 
ea as something to play in. I had learned to enjoy swimming 
rom other children during my summers on Aegina. 

I looked around the gentle green hills, so different from the 


rockier hills of home. There was little to see here. We passed 


a few flocks of sheep and an occasional walker or donkey 
leader coming from the direction we were going. So the girl 
jtanding on the rock watching us caught my attention as soon 
as We came in sight of her. The rock was a large one that 
aad probably been cleared away when the road was made but 
had been too heavy to move far, so it was right at the edge 
of the graveled strip. She was evidently looking out for us 
and as we came nearer peered intently at us from her 
vantage point of a few feet above the path. 

She was dressed much like the women who had met us at 
ihe dock, and she had the sort of loop or knot at the back of 
her neck which I had learned marked a priestess. Though she 
looked no older than I, she had the intensely dark hair which 
can look almost blue in some lights and a proud little beak of 
2 nose. She looked vivid and exciting, the kind of girl who 
would throw herself completely into whatever she was doing. 
Since my childhood golden hair darkened to a nondescript 
brown, I have always envied this kind of dark good looks, 
and she looked like a person whom it would be exciting to 
pai better. 

_ There were two extraordinary things about her as she stood 
there, The first was that she was covered from head to foot 
with a sort of veil of almost transparent, very fine dark 


material which floated around her like a cloud. And the sec- 

id was that no one but me seemed to pay any attention to _ Went 

at call. As I watched, a man carrying! a huge untidy 

: ed by her so gael, that = had to fied : 
A . 
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To test 4 this out I waved a hand in ve direction and aske 
P’sero, “Who is that?” 

He glanced in the direction I pointed but his eyes travele 
past the rock to the man with the sticks now a little past th 
rock. “A charcoal burner, Lady. Those little branches make 
fine charcoal for starting fires.” 

I didn’t ask again; either he did not see the girl or was pre 
tending not to, and I could not square pretending with what 
knew of P’sero. My question drew the girl’s attention to m 
and as we passed the rock she stared at me. Her dark eye 
met my gray-green ones and widened with shock and su 
prise. I restrained the impulse to crane my neck around b 
hind me, and by the time we reached a little rise where 
could more naturally look back over the road behind, th 
rock was empty. The hills were close here’and she could hay 


‘walked into one of the little valleys between them, but tk 


whole incident gave me a strange feeling. I have always bee 
able to trust my eyes and I did not doubt them then, but wk 
had the others not seen her? Where had she gone, and wh 
had she been there in the first place? : 
These thoughts were driven from my mind as we crosse 
another rise in the ground. Before us the hills feli away to 
broad valley in which there ran a peaceful river. Near tt 
river sprawled the flat roofed homes of N’sos, and on a hill 
the center of the huddle of houses was the tremendous bu 
of The House, the palace of M’nos. It was as if one of tl 
three-storied, flat-roofed houses I had seen in the port ci 


had grown and multiplied like the bubbles on top of a coo 
ing pot. There were vast expanses of fiat roof, and a jumb 
of stairways, pillared porches and broad windows. The roo 


| ‘were at various levels, pierced with large square open are 


_ which seemed to go down into the building, including one it 
- mense open space near the center of the great structure. B 
it was not many buildings, but one great bui ing, as if # 

; t 
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ifferent sort of i impressiveness with its suggestion of a whole 
ityful of people in one giant building, its insolent lack of 
ortifications and defenses. The lesser houses that surrounded 
t would have made a city larger than Athens, but it was the 
louse itself which was the symbol and capital of the sea 
ing’s power. 

We made our way down the slopes of the hills toward the 
uildings. A great causeway crossed a gulley between us and 
1e House, but instead of crossing it we turned into a large 
uilding which stood at the entrance to the causeway. Again 
think the captain of the guards would have liked to protest, 
ut was faced down by P’sero’s calm assumption of authority. 
nside the building we entered a large rectangular room with 
enches around the walls. A covey of chattering servant girls 
2d us to the benches and brought water in pitchers and 
asins to wash our feet, dusty despite the stone pavement of 
ie road. The servant girls’ skirts were shorter and less elabo- 
ately flounced than those of the women at the port and they 
fore no jewels. But aside from that their dress was much the 
ame. The room seemed to be full of them, plump and bus- 
ing, and when I looked at the wall and saw a fresco of par- 
ridges around the wall I almost laughed out loud. P’sero, 
tho had seated himself beside me, caught my eye and 
tinned. “Even the girls here call themselves ‘the partridges’ 
ince that was painted,” he murmured. 

The frescoes were beautiful work, the finest wall paintings 
had ever seen and I longed to go over and examine them 
20re carefully. But now the servant girls brought in little rec- 
angular tables with two legs on one end and a single leg on 

= other. The single leg was placed close to the bench, be- 
ween P’sero and myself so that we each had a corner of the 
able in front of us. The part of the table away from the 
enich was loaded with small dishes, we only had to reach for — 


t we wanted and e pring it to the part of the table in front | ts : 


pay for craftsman’s work with onions or oil. Then I pees ae 
dish of the tiny squid fried in oil which I loved and was at- 
tending to it vigorously when an older woman came up with 
a cup of wine which she handed to P’sero. He took a sip and 
passed it on to me; a sweet wine very much watered, but cool 
and refreshing after our walk. With her occasional shrieks to 
the maids the woman who had brought us our wine seemed 
to be the housekeeper in charge of this place; P’sero and I 
“were being treated as the guests of honor. But all of the 
Athenians were being served wine and food, and even our 
guards were standing about and drinking from cups. The por- 
ters had evidently waited outside or gone to another room. 

I had just finished the last squid in the small dish when a 
large dignified woman with the priestess-knot at her neck ap-_ 
peared at the door of the room. She slowed down as she 
came toward us, but I thought she had been hurrying and 
was not as calm’ as she tried to appear. She addressed P’sero 
in Kaphtui, ignoring me. “What game are you playing, 
P’sero?” 

He looked back at her with his usual unshakable calm. 
“No game at all, T’ne,” he eaid: “M’nos sent me to fetch the 
Athenians and here ‘they are.” 


- voice, “M’nos is not here. You take too much on m your 


_ P’sero.” 


He shrugged, his face giving nothing away. “They were 
brought here for the Dance. Take them to the Mistress of the 
Dance. ik 
She bit her lip and drummed her fingers. on our table. 
 P’sero looked at her blandly. “The axe has two blades, T’ne. 
This is your stroke. Do what you will.” I knew she would fol- _ 


_ low his suggestion because she had no better idea of her own. 


I thought that P’sero on his trading ventures for M’ as cane | 
Ne bly brought home a good return. gee 
le woman looked at me and asked, ot tiamenoe 
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wledge at the language was an advantage it would not do 
to reveal too casually. 
P’sero was a step ahead of me; he turned to me and spoke 
_in slow, careful Danaan, warning me that the woman under- 
stood my language whether or not she would speak-it to me. 
_ “This lady will take charge of you, Chryseis. I must return to 
4 Amnisos.” This was the name of the port city I remembered, 
_ where P’sero lived. If the woman was clever enough she 
_ tight wonder how I knew that. P’sero stood up and looked 
down at me. “Go on as you have begun, Chryseis. We will 
meet again.” He strode out of the room, leaving me with the 
woman. 
She drummed her Giieers again and then made up her 
mind. She called to the housekeeper. When the woman came 
to her she said, “Put them in the guest rooms. The guards 


will stay.” Then she turned to me and said in Danaan, 


“Come.” She did not turn her head as she strode out of the 
room and across the causeway; if she had she would have 
seen that as I followed her, the porter with my box picked it 
up and followed me. He looked rather stout and authoritative 
for an ordinary porter and I wondered if P’sero was still 
_ Keeping his eye on me in his own way. 
_ We did not enter the palace but turned right after crossing 
the causeway onto a gravel path which went between the wall 
_ of the palace and the gorge. The palace was only three stories 
tall where we turned, but the ground fell away as we went 
‘along and the wall loomed over us higher and higher. Once, 
we had to stop when a jet of water leaped out from an open- 

ing in the palace wall ahead of us, falling into a stone chan- 


nel that led to the gulley. After 2 moment it died to a trickle’ 
and we stepped over the channel and went on. I sniffed, but — 


it was clean water and not sewage. 


_ When we came to the corner of the House we did not fol- : : 
low the wall on around, but went diagonally across to what — 
ed Bike a ath of trees, a long spear throw fro PS 


é 
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come. But I had no eyes and no thoughts of her. espn in ! 
front of me at thé corner of the field was a girl, barefoot and 
dressed only in a kilt and belt like those worn by the male 
Kaphtui. It was the girl who had looked at us from the rock 
and her dark eyes were bright and hostile. 


Chapter Three 
THE BULL 


We stood looking at each other for a long moment and I 
decided that my usual ability to guess what people were 
thinking and feeling could not be working, because I felt very 
strongly not only hostility but fear, and how could this girl 
who was evidently a person in authority here, fear me, a 
stranger and a captive? She spoke curtly in Danaan, not quite 
the tone of a mistress to a slave, but certainly the tone of 
someone in authority to one far below her. A priestess had 
spoken to me in that tone once when I had wandered into the 
private precincts of a temple. “What is your name?” she 
asked. 

This was a bad question to start with. I told her the usual 
half truth, in a tone more hostile than it would have been 
otherwise. “They call me Chryseis.” Then I decided it was 
silly not to try to make some contact with her and I gave her 
‘ my best childishly innocent smile. “They say it means 

‘golden.’ My hair was really gold as a child but it’s darkened 
_since.” 

She didn’t answer but her next question was a shade less 

peremptory. “Who are your parents?” — 

This was again somewhat dangerous ground, but I tried to. 
5 keep my voice friendly as I replied, “My fathe 
- man.” I knew from P’sero that this was a 
status here than it was at home. “My: mother 


2 


ee as I bad eaabed her too, that my mother was 
dead. Of course for all I knew that was true, although I 

n't believe it. But her question was one I could answer 
ithout evasion. “The goddess Aphaea. She is worshiped on 


‘quite prepared to tell her about Aegina and my summers 
there. But her next remark hit me like a thunderbolt. 

_ “Britomartis,” she said. I must have goggled at her like an 
_ idiot, hearing my real name which I had always been told to 
_ keep secret. She looked at me strangely as she explained, 
_ “That’s the name of your Aphaea here in Kaphtu. She is 
_ worshiped here too.” 

_ Suddenly I felt light-hearted. My real name was the Kaph- 
_ tui name of the goddess whose temple my mother had served. 
_ There would be a temple of the goddess here. My mother 
_ was not in Athens, not on Aegina. Could she be here, some- 
_ where in Kaphtu? Was that why my father had seemed, 
_ strangely, almost glad when he learned that I was one of 
jn chosen to be sent here? “Good,” I said, and Shima! 


The other girl must have been completely puzzled by my 
~ behavior, and she fell back on her catechism. “Do you know 
_ why you have been brought here?” she said in a tone more 
_ like that of her first question. 

I met her eyes and prepared to give her a further shock. 

ead I said. “To be Dancers Before the Throne.” 

Thad used the Kaphtui words, which were the only name I 

bes for the Dance and this, together with the fact that I 
ee knew at all must have been a considerable shock to her. She 
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the Dance you must be Ariadne, the king’s daughter. They 
say your Dancers are the most skillful that anyone now alive — 
has seen.” 

I had not meant to flatter her, I was only putting together 
things I had been told. Because she could see that, she was 
pleased. as she never would be by flattery. But she was 
outraged too; she must have felt that it was her place to tell 
me all this, not my place to tell her. She reacted, as I was to 
learn she often did when annoyed or puzzled, into action. 
“You know the words; you know nothing of the’ thing. 
Look!” She gave a high whistle and lifted an arm. 

From the far end of the field six girls and seven boys, all 
barefoot and clad in nothing but kilts and belts ran lightly 
onto the field. They formed a long double ‘line extending 
about halfway from the end of the field to where we stood. 
Then from the same gap in the trees from which they had 
appeared came two stocky, powerful men holding ropes 
which were twisted around the horns of the biggest bull I had 
ever seen. Ariadne stepped to the center of the field at our 
end and raised her arm again. The men whipped the ropes off 
the bull’s horns and it started at a ppegh. trot toward Ari- 
adne. 

As it passed the first boy, who was standiee on a little 
hump of ground, he vaulted clear over its back without 
touching it. The bull paid no attention to him. Then first a 

girl and then a boy, from opposite sides of the bull’s path, did 
handsprings over the bull, their hands resting for a second on 
his back as they went over. The bull shook his head and his 
stride lengthened. A boy threw himself in a sort of somer- 
sault and roll under the bull’s feet, passing under the great 
belly after the forelegs had passed and before the back — 
legs came forward. Two girls from opposite sides ran toward — 
the bull, grabbed his horns and swung on them. With the 


Swing they gave a twist that brought them out wide of the 


bull’s flanks; they alee the horns and foils Bela a tum- 
bler’s roll. : ; 
As the bull’s rush was lowed by this maneuver ; 
jan as see at the bull’s head. Her han 
ho: a 


Ariadne | 


hands with his as if to steady her. 
by The bull now had nothing in front of him but trees; he 
_ slowed, skidded and turned back the way he had come. As he 
galloped, now, down the same path Ariadne and the boy who 
had caught her hands did simultaneous handsprings over his 
_ back. For a second as their hurtling bodies passed each other 
they were perpendicular to the bull’s back, perfectly in line. 
A boy who had not jumped before did a handspring on the 
_ ground as the bull passed by him, getting enough height so 
that he was able to touch the bull’s back with his feet and 
_ continue in a roll in the air which landed him on-his feet . 
_ again, steadied by one of the girls. In terms of sheer strength 
_ it was the hardest of the leaps, and it was the last; the bull 
galloped on out rome the gap in the trees and did not 


reappear. 
_ The other Dancers filed out after the bull and Ariadne 
walked toward me controlling her breathing admirably, but 
with an effort. Before she could speak I burst out, “It was _ 
_ beautiful!” I started to say that it was the most thrilling thing 

[ had ever seen, but remembering its religious aspect I said 
instead, “It is worthy of the god.” 

_ My admiration was obviously genuine and Ariadne said al- 
most shyly, “Would you like to do it?” 

-I was carried away with excitement and asked eagerly, 
_ “Can I try? Now?” 

She looked startled; this had not been what she meant, but | 
_ She looked at me consideringly and nodded. “There are some | 
clean kilts on the bush there.” I slipped heedlessly out of my 
mother’s dress and sandals and put on the kilt. A piece rein- — 
forced with leather passed between my Jegs, and the two 
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As I went to the point on the side she indicated I began to — 
realize what I had let myself in for. My mother had encour- 
aged me to run, jump and tumble, and I could probably still - 
do a vault or even a handspring over a stationary object as _ 
high as the bull. But increasingly over the last year or so J] 
had been forced into the mold of an ordinary Athenian 
woman, unable to run or jump near home, discouraged from 
going off by myself. Not by my father, of course, but some- 
times it seemed that every neighbor, especially the women, 
were in a conspiracy to make me behave as they thought 
proper. It was, I now realized, the main reason I had not 
been unhappier to leave home. ~ 

As I stood waiting for the bull to thunder past I wondered 
how much agility the last year or so had cost me. Still my 
body had always done what I required of it when it had to, 
and I was determined not to fail. From the time of Ariadne’s 
signal till the bull was passing me seemed only a second, but 
then time seemed to slow; the bull was only a large object, 
softer than stone walls I had vaulted and I did a perfect 
handspring over his back. My hands were on his back only a 
second but long enough to give me a slight twist, and I did 
not land quite straight. But it had been deceptively easy—be- 
ginner’s luck—and I was mad with excitement and drunk 
with the smell of the bull which had filled my nostrils as I 
went over and was still on my hands. é 

I did not see how Ariadne turned the bull—she did not 
leap it herself—but it was on its way back and I steadied my- 
self for another try. But just as the bull’s head was almost 
even with me there was a sudden crash. Something had been 
thrown right into the path of the charging bull—I learned 
- later that it was a clay pot full of burning coals. The bull 
skidded, bellowed and the wicked horns arced within inches 
of me. I was set for my leap but had not leapt and instinc-. 
tively I did the best thing I could have done; grabbed hard at — 
_ the nearest horn and dragged on it with all my weight. I was — 


dragged over the ground twice and lifted off my feet ae 


f 


pei: T clung to ae horn the bull could not 
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p ig ity sfiistige and the bull, of course, was used to being 
He yed. His indignation at the crash and the few hot coals 
Bh which had touched him gradually subsided, and eventually he 
‘stood between us quivering. Ariadne had a power over him 
hich was greater than that of any trainer over any animal in - 
my knowledge, and I kept that in my mind for future medita- 
tion. When he was quiet we walked with him, still holding his 
horns, to the gap at the end of the field, where the handlers 
took him. I saw that the trees at that end concealed a heavy 
_ wooden gate and a sort of passageway made of logs. 

‘When the bull had gone, Ariadne turned to me with genu- 
ine concern. “You did the best thing you could have done— 
_ none of us could have done better. But you must be hurt; he 
_ dragged you twice.” 

I almost answered that I didn’t bruise easily and that she 
must be almost as battered as I was, but for once I had sense 
enough to bite my tongue. 
The hostility was all gone from her eyes and she was look- 
ing at me with genuine friendliness. If she wanted to be con- 
cerned about me why not let her pamper me a little? I have 
noticed that helping others generally makes us like them 
more. So I merely smiled a little ruefully and said, “I could 
use a hot bath.” 
“That's easy enough,” she replied. She clapped her hands 

and as servants appeared it became obvious that she was a. 

King’s daughter. Servants went off at a run to the palace to 
e ive orders for baths to be prepared and guilty-looking guards 

‘were dispatched to search the area for clues as to who had | 
rown the pot of coals. We walked back toward the palace 
d there just outside the trees was the porter with my chest. 
ie Was SMied beside it, not on it, which considering his eS 
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ish corridor with some frescoes which I would have | liked to 
see better and were suddenly in bright sunlight as we came a 
into the central court of the great House. Even after all that 
had happened so far, the great court seen for the first time 
was a tremendous experience. On all four sides the building 
rose up three stories with wide balconies overlooking the 
court below. Over these balconies hung idlers and loungers 
looking at the busy scene at ground level. 

In the court itself people lounged on benches around the 
wall, but most of the people were in motion. Men and 
women, servants, nobles and soldiers strolled or bustled 
across the court, many of them talking and laughing, or call- 
ing to friends or acquaintances. One whole side of the court 
at ground level seemed to be composed mostly of shrines; 
people went in and out of these and there seemed to be a cere- 
mony going on in one of them. We cut across this busy 
scene to a broad stairway on the east side, descended a flight 
and after several turns passed through a room where water 
was being heated on portable braziers and into another room 
where one tub was already in place. Another was just being 
manhandled into the room by a crew of palace servants. 

Servant girls were bringing pitchers of steaming water from 
the braziers and pouring the water into a giant bowl in the 
center of the room while other girls added cold water dipped 
from several enormous jars in the room. As soon as the male 

‘ servants left the room Ariadne stripped off her belt and kilt 
and stepped into the tub that had just been brought in. Ser- 
vant girls dipped water in large pitchers from the mixing 
bowl and came over to the tubs. The first girl poured a — 
stream of water into the tub in front of Ariadne, who 
touched it with her hand murmuring a prayer in which I 


caught the words “living water.” Ariadne touched her wet - 


Ny, 2 new pitcher of water. 


hands to breast, forehead and lips, then nodded to the girl — 
_ who began to pour the water from the jar over Ariadne’s 
_ body. As soon as she was finished another irl was pace with : 


pee this si 5 hes servant fia ies poured a. a 
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‘was a pleasant hurt. I found that the maids responded to 
slight gestures; if I bowed my head water was poured over 
my neck, if I stretched out an arm or a leg the stream was di- 
/ rected to them. As her tub began to fill from the pitchers 
_ poured over her, Ariadne half knelt, half crouched in the tub, 
_ and as it filled further leaned back and stretched out her legs 
_ so she was sitting in the tub, knees somewhat bent, leaning 
_ against the back. 
_ Up to this point I had thought my bath the height of lux- 
_ ury, but when I imitated Ariadne I found that the tub was 
too short to straighten my legs. It was a small annoyance, but 
bothersome until I got the kinks out of my legs by simply 
_ Sticking my feet out over the end of the tub and stretching 
my legs. Then I bent them again and let the girl pour more 
water. 
__ When the tubs were nearly full, servant girls came in with 
large pieces of fine cloth which they draped over the tubs and 
_ around our necks, so that nothing could be seen of us or the 
tubs but our heads above the cloth. Then the girls filed out, 
_ leaving us alone. I leaned back and let the heat soak into my | 
_ bones, but when I turned and saw Ariadne IJ began giggling. 
_ She smiled in return and said, “I suppose it does look 
funny, but it keeps the heat in longer. You want a good soak- 
_ ing after the bruising you got.” 
_ I nodded and leaned my head back on the back of my tub 
which was considerably higher than Ariadne’s. 
_ “Those older tubs are comfortable,” she said, “but you 
_ can’t put a lid on them.” When J lifted a lazy eyebrow in in- 
5 Geiry she continued pe rte: “To be buried in, you 
ts know. 99 ¢ 
IT almost sat bolt upright in the tub, but the cloth impeded 
my movements and I merely gave a sort of lunge. Ariadne 
ghed. “I suppose it sounds awful if you aren’t used to it, 
ut a bath is just as personal as clothing if you’re fortunate to 
your own. You ropont mind being ae in Rises best 2s 
would | you?” Lora ae 


something to bé benied in today, if you’ mht ha bean agai 
and clever. And the worst part of it is that I wonder if one of 
my Dancers was responsible.” ey 


Chapter Four 
THE PRINCESS 


I had been wondering why more fuss had not been made 
of the pot thrown in front of the bull, more questions and in-— 
- quiries. But I kept silence, turning my head to look at Ari- 

adne and then resting it back again. If she were going to talk 

about it she would, and the relaxing heat of the bath water 
would be as good as wine for encouraging confidences. And 
_if what she had to say was difficult it might be better not to 
look her in the face. She ducked lower in the water so she 
could rest her head on the back edge of her tub and closed 
her eyes, I saw with a quick sideways anti Then she began 
to speak. 

“I don’t know if you know the whole story of. why you 
Athenians were brought here for the Dance. My brother An- 
daroko was in Athens as the guest of your king, Aegeus. He 
drank too much wine and boasted of his skill with bulls—he 

- was a famous Dancer a few years ago. Aegeus brought out 
his biggest and wildest bull. Andaroko tried the head leap; 
what I did today. He missed, and the bull killed him.” There — 
was a long pause. ““Andaroko was always too sure of himself. 
_ I don’t know whether Aegeus intended what happened or not. — 
a Aurea my father blamed him. He sailed himself with the 
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ther indéts: Aegeus had to give in. My father asked for a 
yearly tribute of seven youths and seven maidens, all of royal 
or at least noble blood. Aegeus is wily though. Your compan- 
_ ions didn’t look like princes and princesses.” She glanced over 
at me. 
_ . “You're right about Aegeus,” I said slowly, thinking it out. 
_ “The people call him ‘The Fox.’ But I think he kept the letter 
_ of the agreement. Girls are of no great account in Athens 
and I think all of them came from the palace or the Hill ex- 
' cept me. The boys—well, their fathers will be noble, some of 
_ them could even be Aegeus’s sons. But their mothers will be 
concubines mostly—none of them will be their fathers’ heirs. 
Unless their fathers have quarrelled with Aegeus—it would 
_ be like him to take vengeance on his enemies and satisfy your 
father’s terms at the same time.” 
I looked up at the ceiling, noticing for the first time that it 
was elaborately painted in bright designs. “My father is a 
- craftsman, as I told you. He’s the best craftsman in Athens, 
hot only at metal work but at every kind of making and fix- 
ing. But he'll have nothing to do with the king or the court. 
_ Other craftsmen send him things they can’t make or fix, but if 
_ he knows it comes from the Hill, he refuses the work. That 
means he turns down almost all the work that is well re- 
warded. He does mending and making for poor people and 
asks only for what they can spare. I’ve seen him practically 
_ remake an old cooking pot with his own bronze and get only . 
_ ajar of olives in return. That’s what the poor pay with, olives 
and bread; it’s what they live on themselves. But we’ve never 
_ gone hungry, and we had a good life. My father will never 
talk about himself but I suppose his family were noble. He 
‘brought me up not to care about such things. We live very 
quietly and I thought we escaped notice, but now I wonder if 
my being here isn’t a bit of petty vengeance because my fa- __ 
“ther refused to work for the king.” a ie 
] didn’t look at Ariadne, but her voice ei warm and kind. one 
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that. You did look like a princess, a eee beside 
P’sero.” I thought she was going to say something about our 
strange meeting on the path and perhaps she considered it, 
but she lay her head back again and said, “Let me finish my 
story.” 

She went on slowly. “All of the Dancers are called children 
of the king. Only a few of us are children of this M’nos, but 
the rest are descended from my grandparents or great-grand- 
parents. A Dancer serves three years. The first year you are a 
novice, learning the Dance, but if you are very good you can 
take part with the Dancers of that year. The year after you 
are a novice you are one of the Dancers of that year; seven 
boys and seven girls. Ia the third year you train novices and 
sometimes take part in the Dance on great festivals. The sec- 
ond year is your Year of Glory; what every Dancer hopes 
and longs for. But when M’nos came back from Athens he 
told us that no longer would his children dance with the bull. 
As soon as you Athenians can be trained you will take the 

_ place of the Dancers of the year. And because you will be . 
taking away our Year of Glory I am not sure that one of my 
Dancers did not throw that pot of coals.” 
I looked at Ariadne compassionately. “No wonder you 
looked at me as if you hated me there on the field.” . 

She smiled and shook her head. “Don’t worry about me, 
Chryseis. I had my moments of glory as a novice. And I am 
Ariadne; when this M’nos dies, I and the man I will marry 
will rule Kaphtu. And now that I know you a little I don’t 
begrudge you my place in the Dance. But others a And if 
you or the others are killed or hurt in training: . 

“I’m not sure they need worry,” I said thoughtfully. “The 
_ Athenian boys, or some of them, can probably learn to do 

: some of the leaps. But I can’t imagine an Athenian girl 


a brought up in the ordinary way doing what you and the other 


a girls did. Because of what my father is, and my mother was, 
T've had | sate a different life from most a Attica. And 


3 
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“over ‘that bull. No herdsman or trainer could have calmed 


at beast as you did. And in the Dance he turned and 


_ Moved at your will.” 


Ariadne returned my look steadily. “Chryseis, you are right 
and wrong. You and your companions will have to take our 
Blaces in the Dance; M’nos has sworn it. No one has died in 
the Dance for many generations, but if they cannot learn the 


- Dance M’nos will drive them out for the bull to kill. Perhaps 
_ that is even what he had in mind from the beginning. 


Since—certain things—happened to him he has been a bitter 


_ man.” She lifted her head proudly. “Chryseis, we cannot let 
_ that happen. Not just because your companions don’t deserve 
_ to die but because if they die the god will be displeased. Do 


you know what god the Dance serves?” 
I remembered what P’sero had told me. “The sea god. The 


_ king who is called Poseidon by the Danaans.” 


She nodded grimly. “Posudi, we call him.. The Bright King 
God. But Danaans and Kaphtui both have another name for 


_ him: Earthshaker. Look at the wall over there. There is a 


_ crack that has been plastered; this is an old part of the 
- House. Two times Posudi has shaken this House down, and if 
_ we spill blood on the court of his Dance, he will shake it 
_ down again and this time it may not rise. M’nos is the priest 


of Posudi; I serve Ria, the Earth Mother, the Mother of the 


_ Three Kings. Her name is part of mine, and I am her Holy 
- One. But Posudi is the ancestor of the family of M’nos and I 


will not let his rites be profaned.” She stared ahead somberly, 


_ then began to smile. “You and I are two women together, 
 Chryseis. Between us we will find a way to avert disaster. But 


z ‘The cloths were used as towels as we stepped out of the bath- _ 
tubs. My mother’s dress was brought to me and a dress for 
_ Ariadne like the one she had been wearing when I first saw 


for now let us get dry and dressed.” 
She called out and the room was full of servant girls again. 


her. We trooped into a larger room, "adie with by servant ae 
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girls with flagons. I asked for the resin-tasting wine that are 
- farmers drink and some was brought in after a slight delay. 

Ariadne chuckled. “That jug came from the guard room, 
Chryseis. You have peasant tastes.” 

I nodded amiably, willing to be teased by this girl I now 
felt as if I had known for years. “Peasants are healthier than 
people who live in palaces. There’s nothing wrong with 
simple things.” I helped myself to olives and searched the 
plates for squid. I didn’t see anything identifiable as squid so 
_ settled for something delicious wrapped in vine leaves. “What 
do you call...” I began, then suddenly realized something. 
- “You’ve esoken to me in Se sere ever since we > entered the 

palace! How did you know. ... 

Ariadne shooed the maids out with a gesture and turned to 
me. “I heard you talk to P’sero, there on the hills, when I 
first saw you. But we will speak of that later. First we must 
see what can be done about your companions and the Dance. 
Things are not as bad as they might be. We need only four 
who can actually leap the bull—two boys and one other girl. 
My Dancers are the first in years to have eight Leapers; four 
will satisfy the god. You said the boys could do it and one of 
the girls may surprise you, The best Leapers are not always 
the ones you would expect.’ 

_ Even in the presence of the dangers Ariadne had just Te- 
vealed, my heart bounded to think of being part of the Dance 
I had seen a little of. Ariadne went on earnestly. “You are 
right in saying that the bull does my will. Part of that is 
training; you will catch and train your own bull. But part of 
it is a power some people have over animals. But, Chryseis, 
you have that power too; I could feel it when we were calm- 
ing the bull. And if you have even a little there are ways yh 
make it stronger. You will see.” 
I nodded at this; it was true enough that I was geen with 
animals and, Jiked them. Even the most } savage shepherd dog 
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i aymn to Atane and the others sang and danced. For what- 
fer reason you did it, that was a shrewd stroke. For my 
people those who sing and dance to the gods and goddesses 
are priests and priestesses. Then .P’sero brought you to the 
~ guest house and had you entertained, like visiting ambassa- 
_ dors. My father may be angry at Athens. He may have 
planned to treat you harshly. But he cannot treat priests and 
' priestesses as slaves: no servant of the gods is a slave of man 
_ 0T woman. He cannot even treat you as captives or enemies 
_ without making P’sero look like a fool, and that would be an 
i insult. My father will not insult P’sero; he values him and 
_ even fears him a little. The two of you have tied the hands of 
M’nos.” 

She began to chuckle. “Talk of foxes—if there is such a 
thing as a sea fox, P’sero is one. He is our best trader and 
our best captain. M’nos was not in N’sos today because no 
one would have believed that the ship could have come from 

_ Athens so quickly. And no ship could, except P’sero’s. If he 
_ were a little younger and if I did not like and respect his 
_ wife, I would marry P’sero and make him the next M’nos.” 

I looked at her in surprise and she nodded with pride on 
her face. “Oh, yes. The husband of the daughter of M’nos is 
_ the next M’nos. We women have kept that from the days we 
 tuled this land. Since we began trading with Egypt long ago 
_-we have taken on some of their ways. Some daughters of 
_ M’nos have married their brothers, and the son of M’nos be- 
_ c4me M’nos. But that was Ariadne’s choice. The daughter of 
_ M’nos is always Ariadne: the Holy Lady of the Goddess of 
_ the Land. And each Ariadne must choose the best man in 
_ Kaphtu to be her husband and the next M'nos, Then she 
must give him a daughter to be Ariadne again.” She grinned 

impishly. “After that wnat she does is her own business: 


women are free in Kaphtu.” A grimmer look took the place — 


the grin. “That freedom tea not eh ees been used wisely; S % 
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While she gave orders to servants whom she: siittiidieed b 
a clap of her hands, I looked around the room we had bee 
sitting in. It was well worth looking at. The walls wet 
crowded with designs that all somehow fit together. TE 
lower walls were a simple wavelike design, but above th 
level where the walls could be rubbed against or leaned o 
was a frieze of enchanting dolphins, leaping and playing as 
had often seen them do at sea. Two walls of the room we! 
nothing but square pillars which supported folding door: 
these were half open, giving us privacy but also air and ligt 
from a large airshaft and lightwell which was just outside th 
room. The braziers for the hot water had been in the area be 
tween the folding doors and the airshaft, I realized, so th: 
the fumes from the charcoal could go up the shaft. Th 
square openings I had seen in the roof of the House, lookin 
at it from the hills, must have been such airshafts. 

Ariadne beckoned and I followed her, while servant gir! 
began clearing the uneaten food, chattering and helpin 
themselves to tidbits. That was very typical of the palace c 
M’nos, I was to find. At any hour of the day and for most c 
the night you could find something to eat or drink in th 
palace, someone to gossip with or some other way to pass th 
time. The things you could not easily get, even if you were ¢ 
the highest rank, were the things I had had at home withor 
valuing them: privacy and quiet. 

This last was forcibly borne on me as we went up a sta 
and through more rooms. As the noise grew louder J realize 
that all through my talk with Ariadne I had been hearin 


familiar noises: the noise of craftsmen at work. If the quai 
ters we had just left were those of M’nos’s family, they mu 
_ have the sound of the workshop in their ears all day. As w 
turned into a large room with a number of men working i 

- it, I saw familiar sights; a small goldsmith’s forge near a wit 


dow, : a justow working at his bench. We passed face th 
: by e of t 
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As I went into the room I saw a scene heajteokncnaee in its 
familiarity: ‘a master craftsman with reddish hair sitting 
cross-legged on a wide bench, bent over some work in front 
of him, one shoulder higher than the other. But when he 
straightened up it was not, of course, my father’s face, but 
the face of a stranger. “Go away, Ariadne,” was his greeting. 
Here was one man not awed by my companion. Ariadne’s 

statement that a master craftsman ranked with royalty was 
evidently not an exaggeration. 

Ariadne laughed and spoke to him in Danaan. “Don’t be 
angry, Uncle,” she said. “I’ve brought you a compatriot. 
Chryseis here is the Athenian girl who will take my place in 
the Dance.” I was standing a little behind Ariadne and on a 
sudden impulse I made a sign with my fingers that my father 
had taught me; a recognition signal for craftsmen. The mas- 
ter craftsman’s pale eyes. flickered a little but he made no 
other sign and he replied to Ariadne without greeting me. “I 
told you no Athenian could play your mad games with bulls, 
Ariadne. I told M’nos too, but he wouldn’t listen.” 

Ariadne frowned at him, but not angrily: I had a. sudden 
realization that she must get a lot of flattery and that she 
liked this man partly because he sparred with her. Not that 
she would have tolerated mere disrespect, but this man was a 
king in his own craft, and she could treat him as an equal. 
“They will do the Dance because they must, Uncle. M’nos 
will not be swayed. And when I said Chryseis would take my 
place, I meant it: she must be the tauromath. She has the 

- Power: can you give her an amulet to strengthen it?” 

The man rummaged on a shelf by his sidé and brought out 
a box. “I can give her something that will help; but if you 
want her to really be able to use her power you know that 
there’s only one way. But it remains to be seen if she has any 
power to be strengthened.” He addressed me for the first 


e _ time. “Come here, child.” He spilled out the box on the 


bench. It was filled with small seals, some. of them seal rings, 
cut out of stone or cast in metal. “Pick u a 
and tell me what you feel.” | 
I picked up the nearest, a gol 
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_ and looking at the innocent-looking object with amazement. 
_ “What did you feel?” asked the craftsman intently. 
“It was like holding a sea urchin,” I said. “All spikey.” 
He picked up the ring and looked at it; it had a design of 
_ Offering jars on it. “I never liked that ring, but I didn’t know 
why. Yes. It had better go into a burial soon; it will do no 
‘harm in a tomb. A very strong reaction; you do have some- 
thing, child. Try this one.” 

I picked up a stone seal with a loop too small for a finger; 
P’sero had worn one like it on a thong around his wrist. “It 
feels warm,” I reported. “As if my hand were in a warm 
bath.” 

He pushed another over. “What about this?” I lay down 
the stone seal reluctantly and took the new one. 

“It feels greasy,” I said. “No, just smoother than it should,” 

He nodded. “It repels you but isn’t hostile. Yes.” 

He turned to Ariadne. “This will take awhile,” he said. 

“Leave her with me; I'll bring her back to your quarters.” 
_ Ariadne nodded and smiled at both of us. “Don’t let him 
browbeat you,” she said to me, and to him, “Take care of 
her.” She turned and left the room, leaving it somehow dim- 
mer and quieter without her vivid presence. 
__ The craftsman turned his pale eyes to me, and rubbed his 
3 long nose. “You’ve made a friend, girl. A good friend to have — 
but a dangerous one. M’nos won't like it.” He uncrossed his 
legs and sat on the edge of his bench looking at me. “No 
‘need to ask whose daughter you are. Only Lykos would have 
taught his daughter the sign of Hephaestus. And you have 
your mother’s chin. Your father may have mentioned me. We 
used to be good friends. I am Daedalus the Athenian.” 


Chapter Bice fagtae 
THE VEIL 


The room wavered before me for 2 moment and I heard 
my father’s voice as he stood on the deck of P’sero’s ship in 
the harbor of Phaleron, my chest beside him. “If you can, 
seek out Daedalus the craftsman. He will help you if you 
need help.” Then I was filled with wild excitement. This man 
not only knew my father, he knew my mother! — 

I gasped. “Yes, Daedalus, my father said to find you if I 
could. But please tell me what you know of my father—and 
my mother! I need to know!” 

His voice rapped out sharply. “Put down that seal!” 

I looked at my hand and found I was grasping the stone 
seal, the one which had felt warm. I let it go with a strange 
reluctance. 

Daedalus looked at me between anger and amazement. 
“Put your compulsions on bulls, girl, not on me! By the Dog, 
M’nos doesn’t know what he’s caught in his net!” He began 
to laugh and put an arm around my shoulder. “Sit on the 
bench here with me, Chryseis. I’ll tell you about your father, 
but I can’t tell you much about your mother. For one thing I 
don’t know much, and some of what I do know is your fa- 
ther’s secret, not mine to tell. How long did your mother stay 
with you?” 

I looked at him in amazement. He knew the great secret 
- about my mother, that she had not died but had simply gone 

away from us, from my father and myself. I suddenly real-. 
_ ized, despite all of her assurances and my father’s, how much 

_ that still hurt. “When I was seven years old she. . . left.”” 
Daedalus seemed saan oes years, coiuntieng the time 
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at did he know? But somehow those words, “She 
with you as long as she possibly could,” made a warm 
glow somewhere inside me. 
A thousand questions trembled on my lips, but Daedalus 
faised his hand. “Chryseis, I can’t tell you -the things you 
want to know about your mother. This I can tell you. You 
Tesemble her very strongly, except that your hair is darker. 
‘And you evidently have some of her power. Another cycle is 
ending and I'm sure that if she can see you again, she will. 
oe that’s all I can tell you.” 

“But. . . is she here in Kaphtu? Is she... . 

~ He shook his head. “I don’t know. And I can’t tell you any 
more about her. But I can tell you about your father.” I saw 
T would have to be content with that for now and I was eager 
to hear what he could tell me of my father. I fixed my eyes 
‘on his face and he grinned suddenly and rubbed his nose. 
“The first thing, child, is that you have a better right than 
Ariadne to call me ‘Uncle.’ Your father and I are cousins. 
‘My mother was Merope, Pandion’s sister. And Pandion was 
‘your father’s father.” 
-Igaped at him. “But Pandion. . 
‘He nodded. “Yes. Pandion, cae of Athens. Your father is — 
ykos, son of Pandion, brother to Aegeus the present king.” 
_ He began laughing, a dry chuckle that deepened to a deep 
laugh. “The gossip is already around his palace that Ariadne 
has made friends with a princess from Athens. For once gos- 

p is right. Your father is not the reigning king, but he could 

have been if he had wanted. He was always better liked than 
Aegeus. But he’s like me. The blood of Hephaestus runs in — 

family of Erechthoneus and it made craftsmen of your 


Naas was full of a jumble of questions. I seized one ‘ 
ad “eae it. “But Moti does father . .” 


ler and me. ae your blood is just as royal, and ath = aN 
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when he could, and since M’nos quarreled with Rhadaman- 
tenn eer ahh 

My head was whirling, “Who is Rhadamantes?” I inter- 
rupted in a loud voice. 

Daedalus grinned at me again. “Rhadamantes is the 
brother of M’nos. He should be king of Ph’stos, under M’nos, 
of course. But he and M’nos quarreled and Rhadamantes is 
somewhere in Asia now. Rhadamantes and your father were 
good friends, better even than your father and I. Rhadaman- 
tes is another fire-head—” he touched his own rusty locks— 
‘like your father and me. It’s hard to believe he’s a 
descendant of blue-haired Poseidon. He’s red-haired and hot- 
headed. And your father was too close a friend of his to be 
welcomed by M’nos. That won't affect you, though.” He 
sanled sourly. “M’nos will have other reasons for disliking 
you.” 

He was suddenly brisk. “Ariadne is going to wonder what 
happened to you. Take the stone seal I told you to drop. If 
you can bend my mind with it you can bend a bull’s. But to 
be tauromath for a whole team you'll need your own seal and 
to get your own design you'll have to walk the Path. You'll 
do it. I'll back the two of you against M’nos.” Still talking he 
led me out of the room. 

I felt that he was the cleverest man, except for my father, I 
had ever met, and by far the most exasperating. —Aegeus, 
P’sero, Daedalus: I was surrounded by foxes. M’nos, I was 
sure, would be another. So be it. I was not as innocent as I 
looked, myself. 

Daedalus led me in the direction of the rooms Ariadne and 
I had bathed and eaten in, but went up a flight of stairs in- 

stead of down. We came to a room where elegantly bejeweled 
- Jadies lounged on benches; ignoring them, Daedalus crossed 
_the room and rapped on a door. Ariadne’s voice called for us 
_ to enter. We went into another richly decorated room. Ari- 
_adne stood in the center of the room once more covered by 
_ the curious veil. Daedalus looked around the room, plainly 

not seeing her, and raised his voice. Nres ar 
Ariadne? Where are ets : 
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‘coming from. He cast a sharp glance at me and then stumped 
out muttering in his beard, “Amulets! Vanishing tricks! M’nos 
doesn’t know what he’s started.” 

_ Ariadne looked at me. “You can see me, can’t you, Chry- 
“seis? Just as you could this morning on the hill?” 

» I nodded slowly. “Somehow I can always see what’s really 
‘there, Ariadne. It’s the only way I know that I’m truly differ- 
ent from other people. It’s not always a comfortable talent to 
have.” 

_. She nodded and slipped off the veil. “This is one of the 
treasures of our family, Chryseis, passed down from Ariadne 
‘to Ariadne, from the days when women ruled. You are the 
first one ever to see beyond it. It was a great shock when you 
“met my eyes there on the hills. It could make you a danger- 
ous enemy. But somehow we’ve become friends, haven’t we?” 
She reached out her hands to me. 

I took her hands and Jooked into her eyes. “Yes, Ariadne, 
‘we've become friends. And I want you to know that my real 
‘mame, the name my mother gave me, is Britomartis, That’s 
“why I was so startled when you said that name on the field. 
'There’s some mystery about my mother, Ariadne. She—van- 
ished—seven years ago. Daedalus knows something about her 

‘he won't tell. And he knows my father, too. Ariadne, he says 
ad father is King Aegeus’s brother.” 

_ Ariadne hugged me impulsively. “I knew you were a 
% , Britomartis. Daedalus would know, we’ve always 
known he was Pandion’s nephew. And if he knows something 
‘about your mother we'll get it out of him. I think that there’s 
“not much we can’t do together.” 

_ I grinned at her. “Daedalus said your father doesn’t know 
what he’s begun.” 
She nodded. “He’s right, I think, but it doesn’t do to un- 
derestimate M’nos. By now his spies will have told him every- 
thing that’s happened: your arrival, the bull, our spending 
time together, seeing Daedalus. He’s probably on his way 
ack now; he was at Ph’stos. We need to do everything we 
before he gets back.” 
_ Isketched a mock salute. “At your command, princess.” 
She looked serious. “I hope you are—princess—because 
plan involves something you may not like. I’d like you to 
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put on the Veil of Adis and see what your companions : are 
doing. Do you mind that?” : 

I considered seriously. “No, I don’t think I do. “Since al 
this activity is partly to keep them from being killed or hurt | 
don’t think it’s unfair to listen to them without thei 
knowledge. Does the veil work for people outside you: 
family?” 

She gave a little giggle. “It’s brought a good many lover 
unseen to the queen’s chamber. I think it will work for you.” 
She threw it over my head. I felt slightly cold and the room 
seemed a little dimmer than would be accounted for by the 
material of the veil before my eyes. I felt a moment of panic 
then a great feeling of peace. 

Ariadne reached out and touched my arm. “Remember 
you can be felt, though somehow people don’t seem to bumy 
into you when you wear it. There’s a slight feeling of cold 
when you come near it.and I think people instinctively move 
away from it. Remember as soon as you move I have no ides 
where you are, but I’ve had enough practice wearing it sc 
that I can give you time to get through doors and so on. 
Your ability to see me may be a great help sometime wher 
TP'm wearing it and you’re with me. Come on.” 

She opened the door and stood for a moment chatting with 
the women in the outer chamber—ladies in waiting, I real. 
ized—while I walked through the door, through the room anc 
out into the corridor. I kept at Ariadne’s heels and of cours¢ 
the princess was respectfully made way for so I encountered 
no problems of colliding with people. But I could see tha’ 
using the veil without a companion in the know could lead te 
problems. The corridors were busy and people who: respect 
fully stepped aside for Ariadne would have had to be maneu: 
vered around if I had been alone. As we passed a lightwel! 
from which bright sunlight spilled into the corridor I saw ] 
cast a shadow. The sunlight reminded me that it was still only 


early afternoon; I seemed to have lived bia since shane: 
__ this morning on P’sero’s ship. é 


sale _ Ariadne paused outside a door; lounges 
_ guard with a familiar face—one of the guards whi 
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“It’s Shard to tell, my Lady,” he replied. “The clever one 
went off with one of your ladies this morning and hasn’t re- 
turned and the rest only speak their own language.” 

I could sense the amusement Ariadne was trying to keep 

_ out of her voice. “The clever one?” she asked. 

_ “Yes, my Lady,” he replied. “One of them is a girl with 

brown hair and a big chin. She was never seasick at all and 
she was all over the ship asking questions and poking into 
things. By the time the voyage was half over she could speak 
our language pretty well.” 

_ The guard smiled reminiscently. “She was curious about 
everything, I showed her how we catch the little squid in our 
village and she fixed the loose handle on my knife; she said 
her father is a craftsman. If she were here, Lady, I could ask 
her about the others; she was friendly with everyone. But the 

Test just stare at you even if you try to say something in their 
_ language.” Ariadne nodded. “You must tell me more about 

the clever one.” I knew she was teasing me and considered 
moving closer and giving her a good pinch. But she went on. 
“But right now make an excuse to go into the room. Come 
_back and tell me what they’re doing. Here.” She stopped a 
servant girl who was carrying a basket of fruit down the cor-. 
_ ridor and took the basket from her. “Take this in to them.” 

_ The guard saluted and took the basket, leaving his long 
"Spear against the wall. I kept close on his heels as he opened 
the door and went in. The Athenians had been talking but as 

soon as the guard came in they stopped. They made no ac- 
_ knowledgment of the fruit, and when he gave them the com- 
“mon Kaphtui greeting, “Blessings,” they stared at him 

_ uncomprehendingly. It was the first word I had learned. 

_ The guard shrugged and went out, closing the door. I real- 
ized it would have to be opened before I could go out, if I 


ave grabbed him and ‘taken his knife and sword pad, sect a 


yere not to give my presence away. Invisibility had its com- — ee 
dlications. When they were sure the guard was gone, Eu- 
oros burst out, “He didn’t even have his spear. We could ae 
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guage and we don’t look like them. we'd t = ane up 
again in no time. If Chryseis were here at least she could talk 
to them for us, but we don’t know what they’ve done to her. 
You may not like her, but she’s one of us, and I’m not doing 
anything until we find out what’s happened to her.” My heart 
warmed to Glaukos. 

One of the girls spoke up. It was Alceme, a minx who gave 
herself airs because her hair was as golden as mine used to 
be. She had been the most malicious of the ‘girls when we 
were on the ship. 

“Don’t worry about her,” she sneered. “She’s with her 
friends. But I’m not taking part in any mad escape attempts. 
We can’t swim back to Athens and if we could old Aegeus 
would send us right back; we’re his blood-price for the Cre- 
tan prince. Chryseis was no fool—if we want to survive here 
we've got to get along with these people. ‘They’re friendly 
enough if you boys aren’t snarling at them.” 

Despite her malice toward me I liked Alceme better after 
that speech. She wasn’t afraid to stand up to the boys, and 
she showed some sense, even if, as I suspected, her 
willingness to “get along with these people” was based on a 
calculation that her attractions would win her special ee 
whatever happened to the others. 

But Euphoros was maddened by this opposition frow a fe- 
male. He began to shout. “I tell you I won’t be enslaved or 
sacrificed to their bull god. My. father is a great noble. We 
should die proudly trying to escape rather than let them 
slaughter us or treat us as slaves.” 

Except for Glaukos the other boys seemed to be carried | 
along by his words. I admired their courage but not their in- 
telligence. Glaukos and Alceme had been quite right. But any — 
- moment they might do something foolish and throw away the - 
ened work P’sero and I had done. oe 
_T lost my temper. “Fools!” I shouted. “You ‘won't be en- 
“§ slaved or killed. If you show courage and ee ‘sense you can 
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; looked up into the air above their heads. Euphoros’s mouth 
‘was gaping open. Alceme’s drawn-back lips revealed clenched 


teeth and even Glaukos had paled. I noticed that the pallor 


brought his freckles into relief. One girl screamed and an- 
other gave a sob. One of the boys, Menesthius, who I 


remembered was a priest’s son, exclaimed, “It is the goddess!” 

I had spoken completely out of impulse, but at Menesth- 
ius’s words a plan sprang into my head. I spoke again, trying 
to make my voice big and impressive, though I think now 


_ that the veil did something to voices too. “You are here to 


_ take the-place of the Cretan prince in a great Dance for King 


Poseidon.” I nearly said “Kaphtui prince” but remembered in 
time to use the name the Danaans used. “This dance has al- 
Ways been danced by the children of King M’nos and if you 
do it well you will be honored and richly rewarded.” I had 
learned from P’sero that Dancers were given presents by 
M’nos and his court and I thought that this bit would appeal 
to Alceme. I had to reassure them all too. “There is danger in 
the Dance but if you are faithful and courageous I will pro- . 
tect you. The girl Chryseis will be set over you as your 
leader. Obey her in all things and you will be fortunate. Diso- 
bey her and I will remove my protection from you. Remem- 
ber what I have told you!” 

I stopped speaking and moved over to the door to keep out 


_ of the way and wait for an opportunity to leave. A number 


of things I should have said crowded into my mind, but I bit 


_ my tongue. If I talked too long someone might recognize my 


voice or have inconvenient doubts. 


When it became clear that the voice they had heard was 


_ through speaking, the Athenians looked at each other with 


fear and wonder in their eyes. Menesthius was the first to 
speak. “It can only have been Athena, protectress of our city. 
She heard the hymn we sang to her on the ship. And Chry- 


seis raised that ae I will hear no more speaking” — . 
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Glaukos was the first to smile. “You herd: the’ goddess, 
friends, we are under her protection! We ated have no fear. a 
And Chryseis is safe.” 

I frowned at this under my veil of invisibility. I wanted 
Glaukos as an ally, but this was no time for anything war- 
mer. 

Menesthius stepped forward. “Let us sing the hymn to 
Athena again, friends, to give her thanks.” For the first time 
a qualm shot through me. Pretending to be a goddess is said 
to be a risky business; there are grisly stories even about 
Athena, stories of the vengeance of the gods on ee who 
challenged their prerogatives. 

I remembered my father’s voice saying, “The Olympians 
did not make the world and they do not rule it. But they can 
do great good or great harm to mortals. You need not wor- 
ship them, but do not offend them. The gods are bad ene- 
mies.” 

I had never been afraid of Athena, though, I thought as 
her hymn rang in my ears. The old statue in the ancient 
square temple in the Acropolis looked like nothing human, 
but on smaller statues and engravings I had seen she had the 
same rounded but determined chin I had inherited from my 
mother. I suppose that when my mother left us when I was 
seven I even imagined Athena as a substitute mother and 1 
haunted her temple for awhile. That was when the priestess 
had warned me out of the private precincts. I grinned, 
’ remembering the guard’s reference to my “big chin.” The Ka- 
phtus admire small pointed chins and big dark eyes. 

Just then the door opened and the guard looked in. I sup- 
pose they could hear the hymn outside the door and Ariadne 
would have been waiting for a chance to give me an oppor- 
- tunity to slip out again. But the irritating man stood blocking — 
the door, with his hand on the latch while they finished the 
pets Then he asked in writes accented ian: 7 coe 
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_ space, and I touched Ariadne’s arm to let her know I was 

q out. She gestured to him to shut the door. 

He asked, “Did you hear, Lady? I think they said some- 

thing about their goddess.” 

Ariadne nodded. “They said she had spoken to them. It is 
likely enough. Atane is fond of the people of that city and 
the blood guilt for my brother falls on their ‘king, not on 
these children. Presently I will send the ‘clever one’ back to 
‘them and you can speak to them through her. Treat them 
with respect, all of you guards. They will be Dancers as soon 
as they can be trained.” She turned and we threaded our way 
back through the corridors to her room. When we were inside 

_ she put the pin through the door inten and turned to me as I 

- took off the veil. 

“T’ve never seen anyone else use the veil,” she said. “It 

- looks strange to see you appear from the feet up as you draw 
it off. I see that you did more than listen to them, ‘goddess.’ ” 
She smiled a little grimly. “I didn’t say I was Athena, but of 

_ course they thought so,” I replied. “The boys were working 

' themselves up to attack the guard, and I had to do some- 

_ thing.” I told her what I had said, repeating the words as ex- 

~ actly as I could remember them and she nodded thoughtfully. 

_ “That was well done,” she said. “They will obey you now. 
Iam going to try to train your group as much like ordinary 

- novices in the Dance as possible. I don’t think M’nos will in- © 

' terfere. You will be leader of the novices; when M’nos forces 

_ this year’s Dancers to step aside you will become Mistress of 

_ the Dance. But I will try to delay the change until you can be 

_ properly trained; if some of you appear as novices with this 

year’s Dancers perhaps M’nos will be satisfied. I would like to 

keep you with me, Britomartis, but if you are to lead them 
you must live with them.” 

__ I nodded agreement. “Without me to interpret they’d be 

_ impossible to train. I'll have to start them learning the lan- — 

uage. ‘Send for me when you can. I don’t want to lose you © 

s a friend. But probably many people will be fea if we ae 
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Daedalus causes tongues to wag. The gossip already says you 
are a princess. Act like one and you will be treated like one, 
and that will make our friendship easier. Even where people 

can hear call me Ariadne and not lady or princess. But we 

had better not use your true name in public; the priestesses 

will not like it if a mortal has a goddess’s name.” 

She smiled suddenly. “Ka-ria-se,”’ she said. “In the old lJan- 
guage we still use for sacred things that would be ‘Beautiful 
queen of the land,’ just as ‘Ka-ria-tu’ is beautiful island land 
and ‘Kaphtw’ is ‘Beautiful golden island.’ Say your name so 
when you talk to my people instead of running it all together; 
priestesses and royalty have the old names, and it will add to 
your prestige. We are playing a dangerous game, Britomartis, 
and we will have to be clever about even little things. Your 
words to your compatriots were a promise; we must make 
that promise good.” ; 

There seemed nothing more to say, and we held each 
other’s hands for a moment. Then with that proud lift of her 
head she unlatched the door and we went out of the room to- 
gether, 


Chapter Six ~ | | 
THE PATH 


_ Ten days later I was sitting in what was already my accus- 
tomed place on the corner of Daedalus’s bench, swinging my 
_ legs and arguing with Daedalus, who insisted that I call him 

Uncle, as Ariadne did. I was barefoot and dressed only in my 
2 kilt, which I wore everywhere. Since a girl in a kilt could 
be a Dancer ous dress was an instant pai 


4 
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F: - ‘For of course the Dance itself at the great festivals and the 
constant practice for the Dance are entertainment as well as 
worship of the god. Once you have taken part in the Dance 
itself you are known as an individual all over N’sos, es- 


_ pecially if you are a Leaper. But even the novices are 


_ Watched and their talents assessed. Anyone who can get 
away from his or her duties will watch the Dancers practice, 
and if they cannot see the Dancers they will settle for the no- 
vices. 

__ The early novice practice, of course, is.not with the bull. 
Much of it is running and jumping and tumbling on the 
ground, but soon you begin to practice with a figure of a bull 
made of wood. Daedalus had in his workshop a marble figure 
from the Circle Islands, of a harper. At first when you looked 
at it, it seemed laughable, like the figure a child makes playing 
with clay; arms like tubes and a little bump of a nose. But as 
you looked at it longer it seemed the pure essence of a harper 
caught in streams of white light, so that a real harper seemed 

_ bumpy and dark and contorted compared to it. The practice 
bull was like that. It had originally been, I suppose, a twisted 

root of some tremendous old tree that looked a little like a 
bull. Some skillful craftsman long dead had carved it just 

enough and set the horns of a real bull in the oblong lump 
which was the head. And now it was more a bull than a real 

bull; all the strength and pride and menace of the bull em- 

__ bodied in its blocky shape. 

: Its back was scored with crosswise lines to give purchase, 
_ and we did countless vaults and handsprings across that back. - 

It could sit on a low platform with wheels which pulled with 

ropes to set it in motion but I never trusted that as practice 
for vaulting a running bull; a real bull runs with its legs and 

moves up and down. Nor is the motion you make to dodge a 

cart on wheels the right motion to dodge a real bull if you 

Miss a leap. I suppose these were partly excuses, for I didn’t 
_ like to see the image met on its cart. Pulled on wheels it 
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usually drilled me. T learned that T’ne was aoe a aie, ‘but au 
nickname. It meant Wise Lady and usually meant a healer or 
a priestess. It had the same sounds that went into A-ta-ne the 
Kaphtui name for Athena. Our T’ne was neither a healer nor 
outside the Dance, a priestess; but she was wise in bulls. She 
had been the tauromath of her year, the Dancer who by some 
strange sympathy with animals and the aid of an amulet of 
power controls the bull and makes him run and toss as re- 
quired by the dance. 

She and I worked with Winey, which was the nickname of 
the great red-brown bull used by the Dancers of this year. 
One thing had prevented M’nos from throwing us Athenians 
into the Dance immediately was the unbending tradition of 
the Dance, which said that the Dancers of each year must 
catch their own bull. But T’ne and I both feared that M’nos 
might keep the letter of his oath by withdrawing Ariadne and 
Ph’dare, her sister, from the Dance; Ariadne was the tauro- 
math and Ph’dare had the power, though she had never 
trained it. : 

T’ne became a good friend; she was a tall silent girl, thin: 
and even bony but very graceful when she moved, Her real 
name was N’dare, “Child conceived by the goddess.” The 
Trainers did not have the same reason as the Dancers to dis- 
like us, of course, we were not a threat to their Year of 
Glory, which was past. But T’ne could have resented us as 
supplanters of her own people. Because she did ‘not and be- 
cause the others of her year were used to following her lead, - 
she made things much easier for us Athenians. 

By experimenting she and I found that using the seal 
_ Daedalus had given me I could control the bull for myself or 
for one other Dancer, and up to half the length of the field. 
_ But I could not control him as well as I needed to be tauro-- 

- math. It was over that that Daedalus and I were quarreling. 

He was maintaining that he could not give me a seal with 
‘more ower unlsss he made one for me > based on a vision, 
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I had no aoe for myself, especially from Winey who was 
well broken in to the routine of the Dance. He would even 
change pace to avoid trampling a Dancer who was clumsy on 
the Roll Under, and a bull has no natural instinct not to 
trample a man, though they claim a horse has. Winey would 

not hurt me, I knew, but harm could come to my compan- 
_ ions if I could not control him. 

_ I had grown to love all of them except perhaps Euphoros 
_ and one or two of the more sniveling girls, who made a song 
_ and dance each time they had to practice in the kilt. Cer- 
_ tainly I loved my other three Leapers: Alceme, Glaukos and 
_ Menesthius. Alceme was the most unexpected of my new 
_ friends but I had soon learned that her spite on the ship had 
_ been based on jealousy. She could not stand not to be the 
' Center of male attention and with my language learning I had 
monopolized every male on the ship. She had more muscle 
_ than appeared under that silky skin and as soon as she 
_ Iearned how Dancers were admired she was mad to be a 
_ Leaper. She was the only Athenian girl except myself who 
’ took to wearing the kilt regularly, and with her golden hair 
and well developed figure she looked spectacular in it. She 
- became a good Leaper too, cool-headed and with that little 
touch of cool self-interest that marks the survivor of any dan- 
gerous game. She would never throw her life away, but she 
would risk it on a fighting chance. 
 Glaukos was cool, steady and utterly dependable; he would 
gladly have given his life for me, which made him a responsi- 
bility. His devotion was never obtrusive but it was bother- 
some nevertheless. Menesthius was the most intelligent of the 
boys, deft and clever and with a heart-warming vein of dry 
humor. I placated Euphoros by mating him the chief of © 


A pte ena 


phoros. I can hardly ie the faces 


and none of the other four boys had any . ae 
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right. I needed the greater power a seal made from my vision 
would give me. * | 

“All right,” I said. “I'll talk to Ariadne. Now what about 
M’nos? When will he return from Ph’stos?” 

Daedalus replied patiently, “As I have told you, he is not 
at Ph’stos but at the House of the Three Kings near Ph’stos. 
That House is a summer palace and very pleasant. Rhada- 
mantes built it for his bride. There is nothing to cause remark 
about M’nos staying there. But so long as he is there his op- 
tions are open. He can come back and denounce everything 
that has been done, because it was done while he was away. 
He can come back with some sudden stroke of policy. Or he 
can stay there and let us stew, which he seems to be doing. 
When you and P’sero and Ariadne took things into your own 
hands you put M’nos into a dilemma. When he solves that 
dilemma to his advantage he will return. Meantime his spies 
are everywhere; assume he knows all that happens.” 

I sighed and got up: we had been over this ground before. 
It was time for my next stop; my evening visit to Ariadne. 
Our team ate together in our quarters, two sleeping rooms 
with a large common room in between, somewhat earlier 
than Ariadne ate with her ladies. We trained in the morning, 
took a little food and a siesta during the heat of the day, then 
trained until the evening meal. There was a common bathtub 
for the girls and-one for the boys; the evening social life cen- 
tered around a series of baths while sore muscles were mas- 
saged and Kaphtui hair styles experimented with. I exercised 
my prerogative as leader of the novices to take first bath and 
then visit my growing circle of Kaphtui friends. There was 
little mingling between girls and boys except on the practice 
field and the evening conversation of Athenian girls bored 
me. Alceme occasionally came with me on my visits. Ariadne 
was cool to her; she wanted me to herself. But Daedalus 
treated her with ironic gallantry and I saw Alceme’s calculat- 

ing eyes rest on him sometimes. Daedalus was wealthy and 


ak powerful and Alceme always thought several moves ahead. ge 


Bop Mis part of what made her a good Dancer. 


Stas had eaten with P’sero and N’suto, though after- 
ward we had all gathered by the fire. Alceme’s stock of Ka- 
_ phtui words were growing rapidly and she tried a little stilted 
conversation with M’pha while Riamare and I measured each 
other. After a sharp glance at P’sero and myself when we ar- 
“rived to make sure she had nothing to worry about as a wife, 
-Riamare was friendly but a little cool. I tried no tricks with 
“her, simply let her see that I loved P’sero as a father and was 
prepared to love her for his sake. She was not someone who 
“would give her friendship lightly but I could see that if she 
trusted you she would be a friend worth having. 

She was a small dark woman. Ariadne had told me that 
She was always a little afraid of Riamare, who could be fierce 
when aroused. She came of the oldest stock in the land, Ari- 
adne said, the small dark people who were here when the sea 

god in the form of a bull brought Aropa to these shores to be 
the mother of future kings.  - 
_ Riamare was skeptical of that story. “It is true enough,” 
she said, “that the house of M’nos are children of blue-haired 
‘Posudi. But kingship came to this land with the tall long- 
headed men like my husband who love the sea and know 
“ships. Men of that stock came here in their ships and married 
the women of my stock just as the sons of Posudi married the 
daughters of Kariatu, the nymph of this island. The god was 
too strong for our goddesses, after all he is the son of Ria. So 
“men took over the rule. But Ariadne chooses her husband, 
‘who is the next M’nos and the gods and goddesses have equal _ 
‘honor. Have you heard my husband say, ‘The axe has two 


blades’?” 
merYes,” 7 said, remembering the Hall of “Sulit ss and his 
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the male and female sides of things are equal. This is the 
only land where that is so.’ 

She paused thoughtfully. The House of Knossos is called A 
buriantos, the House of the double Earth axe. But M’nos has 
always tried to claim that House and that axe for his own, te 
call it L’aburiasu, the ship axe of the king, and L’aburiantos 
the house of the ship axe. What he does not know is that if 
he succeeds he will spoil the balance that makes this land 
The goddesses will share equally with the gods, but they wil 
not let the gods have the upper hand. If the balance i 
destroyed, they will let the House fall, and the house of 
M’nos fall. Posudi will pull it down himself, for his temper is 
easily aroused if he is not restrained by the goddesses.” 

As she talked on in her deep, strong voice I thought that 
she was the strangest woman I had met on Kaphtui and per. 
haps the wisest. I wondered if when she talked of gods and 
goddesses it was a way of talking of men and women and 
meant that if men tried to get the upper hand the womer 
would revolt. In most lands that would be a threat to laugh 
at, but the women of Kaphtu have great power. As I walkec 
home with the others under the stars I saw that my and Ari- 
adne’s battle with M’nos was part of a greater battle betweer 
men and women, and that if the men won they would be the 
greatest losers. Except for my mother all the Danaan womer 
I had known seemed only half alive compared to these pow: 
erful Kaphtui women. 

All this was in my mind when I argued with Ariadne the 
evening after my talk with Riamare. “You talk of the danger: 
of the Path, Ariadne, but the dangers of not taking the Patt 
are worse. Nothing is more likely than that M’nos will take 
you out of the Dance and put me in your place. As it is nov 
I cannot control Winey well enough for a Dance, and tha 
blood you talked about will be spilled on the court of the 
Dance. If that happens all of our plans are worthless.” Sh« 
_ lifted her hand in surrender. “All right, Britomartis, you win 


: a -. But I’ve had a bad feeling about the Path ever since. the: nev 
pees - priestess took the place of the old one. She « 


ze with ee mouth but her ug calls on Ekota 
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—A-di-su—Holy god-king. But he is also E-di-su the 
ark god-king and U-di-su the god-king of the Dead. In the 
same way Akato, the Holy beautiful wise one, is also Ekota 
the One wise in dark power, and Ukota the One wise in the 
“power of death. But to call on any of Those Below by their 
“unlucky” names is deliberately to call on their darker and 
_ deadlier sides. 
_ The Kaphtui claim to have taught the Danaans the true 
“names and natures of the gods, but my father says that be- 
fore the Danaans came to the shores of the Sea our religion 
was simpler and purer. “We called on Zeus as Diwa, the sky 
god,” he used to say, “and the women called on Ria the 
-Mother and perhaps Hestia of the Hearth. Except for the 
Days of the Dead only evil men disturbed Hades or Hecate. 

Since we knew nothing of the sea we had no need to know of 

King Poseidon except as Hippos, the horse god.” 

Ariadne was respectful of my father’s sayings, but did not 

always agree with them. “What do men know?” she said. 

“Perhaps your fathers could call only on the sky god but 
your mothers will have called on the other two Young Moth- 
ers as well. Hera for births and marriages and Ida for 
_ the crops. Even horse herders’ wives must grow gardens. And 
it is not well to offend the three Young Queens either, or the 
Three Young Lords. They say in the Mysteries. . . .” Here 
she shot me a sharp glance and made a sign with her finger 
Luckily I had learned the countersign from my mother. 
“They say in the Mysteries,” she went on in a lower voice, 
“that there is a Great One over all the gods. It would make 
“sense only to worship that One. But to honor one of those — 
“from Oriaposu and not the others i is foolish. They are all jeal- 
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‘Any god can seem to be a bull, but not everything that 
seems to bé a, bull is a god.’ My half brother was called 
Astariano—Holy wise king of the land—but he was a strange 
child. He used to frighten other children, and the priestesses 
hinted his father had been one of Those Below. Not long af- 
ter my brother Andaroko died he walked the Path to see 
what the gods wished of him. He never returned.” She shud- 
dered. “They say he still walks the Path—sometimes as a 
man, sometimes as a bull, sometimes as a mixture of both. 
No good sign has come to any who have walked the path 
since and some... some have not returned.” She looked af 
me. ae 
I looked back at her steadily. “That is not good to hear, 
Ariadne. But like it or not I must walk the Path.” 


I was thinking of these words the next evening as I stood 
in one of the rooms off the main court, dressed in one of the 
short jackets that made me conscious of my exposed breasts 
as my kilt never did, and a ridiculously clumsy sheepskin 
skirt, Kaphtui ceremonial wear. In sacred things people 
change slowly. The sheepskin skirt may have gone back to 
days when the women and men of Kaphtui wore only the 
skins of animals and did not know how to weave cloth. 

I stood in a small anteroom off the court; before me was a 
sunken area with steps going down into it, not unlike the ar- 
eas in which bathtubs were placed in some parts of the 
House. Beyond me was a slightly larger room open to the one 
I stood in except for a low wall surmounted by three pillars. 
Around three sides of the larger room were benches, -and the 
benches were filled with priestesses. Ariadne, pale but deter- 
mined, sat at the right hand of the priestess of Akata, who 
how rose and came over to me. 

“When the mist arises, go down the steps,” she said. “As 
you go deeper in turn always to the left.” Her eyes were like 
the eyes of a serpent, and I looked away from her. “To the 
left,” she repeated. She tied a cord around my ' wrist and went 
oP back | to her bench paying it out; it was supposedly my lifeline 

— to the everyday world. 

aoe | looked at the so in front of me. An ordin: 

ned with st Ir 
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white gad which would show the slightest featpiest If the 
spell worked I would never touch that floor; the sand was to 
‘reveal any attempted deception. Now the priestess was back 
in her place and the chant began, a low moaning, droning 
chant endlessly repeated. My skin prickled, as it had at the 
gold ring in Daedalus’s workshop. 

_ As the chant continued gray wisps of fog or smoke began 
‘to arise from the floor of the pit. Presently the entire pit was 
‘obscured by waving streamers that reminded me of Ariadne’s 
Veil of Adis. Somehow the memory gave me courage and I 
‘started down the steps. The fog grew thicker and thicker and 
‘seemed to form a tunnel or corridor. I went along it until I 
‘came to a branch, To the left the darkness hovered but to the 
‘Tight there seemed to be a hint of golden light. I hesitated, 
then made up my mind. Weighing the snake-like eyes of the 
priestess against the promise of that golden light, the light 
easily won. I went right. 

_ Somewhere in the far distance there was a sound like a 
bull bellowing, but it grew fainter as I turned to the right 
again and then again, following the light. If I were walking in 
‘the room I had started out in I would be walking in larger 
and larger circles; by now I would have run into a wall. The 
light was growing strange and the ground became uneven un- 
der my feet. As I climbed up a gentle slope the fog thinned 
and vanished. It had been evening when I started my walk 
but overhead a bright sun blazed. I was standing on the edge 
a gentle depression on a low green hill. Around me were 
piher pee a valley and a river. But of the aren House there 
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know it. A voice seemed to have just stopped singing and fa 
away in the air some flying creature that glistened in the sun 
light was just going beyond the range of sight. When _ 
glanced down at my wrist and saw that the cord had gone i 
didn’t seem to matter at all. I walked up the slope of the hil 
and looked around me. Surely those were the hills across th 
Kariatos which I had descended with P’sero. This place wa: 
exactly like the valley in which N’sos stood except that it wa 
completely bare of human habitation. The hill which hac 
been carved and covered with the great House was as it mus 
have been countless centuries ago, uncarved, unbuilt on, witt 
grass and flowers growing on its breast. I wandered on ove: 
the crest of the hill and my wandering steps led-me to a littk 
hollow on its other side. 

Lying there in the hollow was a creature out of a dream o} 
a vision. It had an eagle’s head but with great feathered ears, 
sloping now over its head. There was something like a crowr 
on the top of its head, looking as if it grew there. The fore 
legs were feathered but much more massive than a bird’s legs 
though they ended in great claws. The body and the grea’ 
hind legs were those of a lion. It was curled in a circle like ¢ 
sleeping dog, its great beak near its hind legs, its tail curvec 
around its body and its wings half covering it. It was pro- 
foundly asleep, and there was a hint of exhaustion in the 
abandon of the sprawled limbs. And crawling silently straigh 
for its head was a wickedly fanged serpent with some sort 0} 
bulge near the head. In a moment the serpent would strike. 

Though I remembered every detail of that scene I hav 
never been able to remember the words of warning I criec 
- out. Their effect was explosive. The tremendous bulk of the 
creature was propelled into the air by one convulsive jerk of 
_ its mighty hind legs. The mighty wings beat once, twice, three 
times to keep the creature in the air. A gryphon! It was 2 
gryphon! I remembered an ivory carving I hag seen from the 
north. 

The serpent had moved quickly but not quickly Songh 


After the lunge that just missed the leaping gryphon it reared 


its body up. From the bulge near its head | 
sa pote which seemed to Piiisee raise the heac as 
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wings folded, the eagle head darted out, the mighty beak 
snapped behind the ‘serpent’s head. The two creatures came 
back to earth, but the serpent was broken while the gryphon 
landed lightly on claws and paws, the dead serpent dangling 
from its mouth. 

It dropped the serpent immediately and began wiping its 
beak on the ground. Nothing could have conveyed more 
clearly the deadly poison its assailant had carried. Stepping 
‘around the carcass I loosed the absurd sheepskin skirt and 
used it to wipe the gryphon’s beak clean of the black blood. 
Somehow I was not surprised when a clear, cold voice issued 
from that beak as I finished my task. “Cast the creature and 
your skirt into the crack in the ground yonder. Do not touch 
it.”” 

_ Casting around for two sticks I lifted the serpent’s heavy 
body on them and half carried, half dragged it to the hole. 
The sticks and my skirt followed it down. Acrid fumes came 
from the crack and I wondered if the serpent had come out 
of it. I walked back to the gryphon, which was lying on the 
ground on its belly, its head erect, its front legs extended be- 
fore it, its hind legs up at its sides; the pose of a carved 
sphynx. The great head even in that position, was higher than 
mine. Its colors ranged from dark gold on its body to bronze 
‘color on its feathers, but the eyes with which it fixed me by 
dipping its beak were pale gold with black irises shaped like 
‘Darrow pointed leaves. 
e “Why did you cry out?” the high, remote voice , asked. The 
beak moved only slightly; I wondered if there were softer 
Parts inside to form the words or if the voice was only in my 
- “It was creeping up on you!” I replied. “You were asleep! 
It wasn’t fair!” 
The voice went on inexorably. “Suppose I had been stalk- 
3 it? Would you have warned it, then?” ace 
tried to answer honestly. “I don’t know. It looked evil, 
nd you're so beautiful.” ieee 
: e voice spoke agains. “Can von tell good and evil by ‘ 
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awhile, but it pee gives itself away ek “Tercieceiac te 
look of viciousness that had distorted the lovely face. of ; 
court lady wheh my father refused her work. 

' The gryphon nodded almost indifferently. “You may asl 
me three questions,” it said. 

I almost laughed out loud. A fabulous monster whicl 
played question games by rules! I had answered three ques 
tions, now it would answer three. What did I most need tc 
know? I decided to begin diplomatically. I looked at th 
crownlike protrusion on its brow. “Are you the king of the 
gryphons?” I asked. 

The massive head nodded. “I am Gyros the Lord of the 
Gryphon tribe. All winged things respect my name save only 
the winged serpents like the one I slew at your warning.” 

I was beginning to gather my wits. “What is this place?” ] 
asked next. 

“It is a world different from yours but very near it,” the 
gryphon replied. “Some call it Oriaposu, the throne land o! 
the bright king.” I realized he was speaking Kaphtui but ar 
older form than I was used to. I thought he had finished, bu 
he added, “Those you call gods live in this land, as well a: 
others.” 

One question left. I racked my brain but then let my 
heart decide. “I am Britomartis, daughter of Britomartis. 
called Chryseis. My mother is like me in face but her hair i: 
brighter. Is she in this land?” I waited, my breath caught, 

“TI cannot answer that question,” came the clear remot 
‘voice, “but you will learn the answer for yourself. Because | 
cannot answer it, I owe you an answer, and I will answe: 
_ presently the question you should have asked, which is hoy 
to return to your own place, where you are needed. Also | 
owe you three favors; for your shout, for wiping cig beak 

and for disposing of the serpent. Come to my shoulder.” 
_. I walked over to the massive shoulder. 

“Reach your hand into my neck feathers,” said the crea 
ture. “Past the outer feathers, near the skin. Pull. out one re) 
the little feathers there.” ’ The great feath 

th 
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, eep it close to your skin,” said the gryphon. “If you need 
me, cast it from you and I will come to your aid. Twice it 
will return to you, the third time it will return to me. You 
had better not wait too long now; time behaves strangely be- - 
tween this land and yours. Climb on my back unless you wish 
to be carried.” 

I thrust the feather into my hair, close to the skin: Then I 
grasped the stiff feathers, got my foot on the root of a wing 
and swung astride his neck. Hardly was I settled when he 
gave a mighty spring and the great wings beat the air again. 
We soared above the hill and glided down to the sea. I recog- 
nized the bay on which Amnisos stood, but empty of every 
sign of human habitation. The gryphon landed at the foot of 
a cliff which was pierced with a great cave. I slipped off the 
gryphon’s neck. 

IT recognized the Holy Cave which gave Amnisos its initial 
“A.” It was a place women went for help in childbirth. P’sero 
had told me of it and pointed it out on our visit to his house. 
“Tn the cave is a pillar. Walk around it keeping always to the 
left, since you are going from a high world to a low one. You 
will soon find yourself at home. aunt back to where your 
friend waits for you.” 

Then for the last time there was that mighty spring and the 
beat of wings. Faster than I would have thought possible he 
dwindled into the sky. I looked around me almost resentfully.. 
I had seen nothing of this world, which seemed to hold some > 
great promise for me. The sun was no ordinary sun; as it beat 
on me I felt more alive, more powerful than I had ever felt. 
But the gryphon’s last words suggested that Ariadne needed 
me. I shrugged and took a pretty pebble from the beach, 
tucking it next to my skin under the belt of my kilt, which I 
had worn under my sheepskin skirt. Then I walked into the 
cave. — 

_ Feeling foolish I walked around the pillar, keeping always 


left. If left was “down,” where would I have ended if I had _ i 


ned | alter slightly as : walked and the light seemed Lao 


lowed the priestess’s advice? The shapes of the cave a 
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Amnisos, holy place of the. fruit. of the sea, deena on ¢! 
shore. It felt late, and no one stirred on the streets. 

I began to run toward the road to N’sos. I felt light aa + 
strong, as if I could run forever. There seemed to be a light 
around me which made it impossible to stumble on the twist- 
ing streets. It was like running in a dream, with no sense of 
. fatigue and almost no sense of time. I passed the rock where 
Ariadne had stood, but that was almost the only thing that 
caught my attention on that strange run. 5 

Suddenly the House loomed before me. I turned off the 
causeway and went to the south entrance, where I knew the 
guard was easiest to evade. The corridor was dark but I 
seemed to be able to see the frescoes better than I had ever 
seen them—a stiff archaic procession of tribute bearers prob- 
ably often repainted. The guard room cast a yellow light on — 
the corridor from several lamps left burning. If anyone was 
looking out they could not help seeing me, but I knew the 
guards who were awake would be playing some game. I 
slipped past like a ghost, suddenly realizing that my feet had 
been bare all this time. I had not felt the stone road and my 
feet were not cold. 

Now I was in the Great Court, which was silent and empty 
for once, though there were lights in some windows above. I 
went toward the room I had entered in my sheepskin skirt 
that evening; how could it be so late? There was a guard at 
_ the door, but he was asleep on his feet, leaning on his spear, I 
slipped past, feeling as if I had on the Veil of Adis. 

In the room there was light from a dozen lamps but all the 

' priestesses were asleep, sprawled on each other’s shoulders. 
The priestess with serpent’s. eyes was snoring slightly, 
_ slouched on her left-hand neighbor. Ariadne slept alone, 
crumpled into a pathetic ball, her neighbors respecting her 

_ Toyalty even in sleep. 4 

As I came into the room snake-eyes opened her eyes and 

mea oe eet and malevolent glare. She struggled 1 
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_ ‘The priestess’s voice came harsh from behind her. “Do not 
thank the maiden, Lady, but thank Akata, whose mercy re- 
turned your friend. If we had not kept up our chant... . .” 
She paused, not sure how big a lie to tell. 

I ignored her and pulled Ariadne toward the door. “Come 
on,” I said. “We both need our beds; training tomorrow.” 

The priestess interrupted. “Wait. I must know your vision.” 

I looked at her and she faltered. “The symbol at least,” she 
said, “for my goddess.” 

I shrugged. “A great golden gryphon,” I said, “killing a 
winged snake.” I looked at her hard as I said “snake.” 

“A lie,” she caterwauled. “There are no gryphons where I 
sent you.” 

I snapped back, “Perhaps I didn’t go where you sent me.” 
Then I pulled the sleepy Ariadne out the door, half carried 
her to her rooms and handed her over to her ladies who were 
taking turns waiting up for her; an edifying contrast to the 
sleeping priestesses. She was emotionally drained and if we 
had started talking we would have gone on all night. 

The next morning I arose at the first light and stole out of 
‘the sleeping room. I found at training time that the other 
girls had not known I had come back. I felt light-hearted and 
rested. For once I presumed on my “niece” relationship with 
Daedalus: I had the apprentice who slept in- his antechamber 
tout him out of bed, gave him the pebble I had picked up on 
the shore outside the cave and told him how I wanted it 
carved. I arrived at Ariadne’s room at the same time as her 
breakfast and we shared bread, fruit and steaming herb tea 
sweetened with honey while I told her my story. : 

“And the sun was high in the sky?” she asked again. “Bri- 
tomartis, it must be the Bright Land, the land of the gods, 
that you went to. There are traditions in our family; the first 
‘M’nos is supposed to have visited the kings there and re- 
ceived laws for our land. The sun is always high in the sky 
d it never rains. And a gryphon! They’re one of the twelve 


les in the Sacred Mysteries.” Then she grinned. “My old 
: e stories about them too; they’re SS ae 
anted to see one.” : 


Beasts who can speak like humans, They come into 
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usual. There’s a festival when the Dance will t give a 
few days, isn’t there? I have a feeling about that.” aie sana ol, 

Ariadne pouted a little. “All right, come ry evening as 
usual, we'll talk again. But do you know why I’m sure it 
wasn’t just a dream we all had? Not the pebble you put so 
much stock in. You could have picked that up anywhere. It’s 
you, Britomartis. You hair is more golden and you even look 
taller.” 

I smiled and shook my head at her, but I did feel heseuer 
and lighter than I had ever felt. That day at training I did my 
first head leap on Winey and did it pee It was — kind 
of day. 

That evening Ariadne and I talked of the Path. “tt sitions 
starts with that smoky tunnel,” she said. “People often report 
seeming to be lost in it, trying to go one way and finding 
themselves going another. That’s supposed to be what hap- 
pened to Astariakho.” She shuddered. “I’ve never heard of 
anyone being guided by a light before, or seeing any of the 
‘magical beasts. Usually anyone who goes to the Bright Land 

.is brought there by a god or goddess who has some task or 
message for him or her. Sometimes people have come back 
blind or blasted as if by one of Diwa’s thunderbolts. They ald 
only those descended from gods can walk there.” 

“Daedalus claims that the family of Erechthoneus is de- 
scended from Hephaestus,” I pointed out. “Almost as far 

- back as yours is from Posudi. So if a god in your ancestry is 

all it takes you’d be as safe as I was. But don’t you dare walk 
the Path while that priestess has anything to do with the gate. 

She meant to lose me in the Path all right and she wasn’t a 


Age bit pleased when I came back. Where would I have gone if I 


had turned left?” 
4 _ Ariadne shook her head. “I don’t know When I walked 
A Path I was simply told to go in and wait for a eae I saw 
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Ariadne looked at me wide-eyed. “T never thought of that 
before,” she said. “But it does sound as if she meant that I 
would come back sometime and go farther.” 

I pondered. “Do you know what goddess it was?” I asked. 

Ariadne shook her head. “That’s puzzling too. It should 
have been Ria, since I belong to her, but she didn’t seem to 
fit my idea of Ria. And I’ve never heard of Ria carrying a 
tree as a symbol.” 

“Perhaps Leto,” I suggested dubiously. “Didn’t she hold 
onto a palm tree on Delos when she bore Appollo and Ar- 
temis?” 

Ariadne shook her head. “It wasn’t a palm tree.” 

I stood up and looked out over the valley. I had eaten my 
evening meal with her for once and we were on the terrace 
sitting late over our food and wine. “When you loaned me | 
your Veil of Adis and I made the others believe I was a 
goddess so easily I wondered if all the stories about gods and 
goddesses had started like that. The Veil is mysterious of 
course, but not as hard to believe in as the stories they tell 
about the gods. But I saw the gryphon. And you saw the 
goddess. You have the Veil and I have the gryphon feather. 
The world is stranger than I thought. And I’m sure we'll see 
stranger things yet.” 

_ I spoke more truly than I guessed. The next morning the 
‘news was all over the palace. M’nos was on his way back to 
N’sos and with him, apparently high in favor, was Astariano, 
the son of M’nos’s wife and a bull who may have been a god. 


Chapter Eight 


MNOS 3 


‘For those. of us es the know the activel of M’nos hung like ‘ 
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_ of what his arrival might mean. And ‘whee: “albouse and 
knew, Glaukos and Menesthius could at least guess, so close — 
had the four of us become. For the ground dancers it was 
just another day of drill but the Leapers were nervous and as 
sometimes happens this made our performance better. We 
had never worked so well or so smoothly together and this 
pleased me until I saw unfamiliar faces among the spectators. 
At least some of those would be members of M’nos’s court 
who had come back with him and would report our progress. 
And the greater that progress the greater the chance of our 
being put in the places of the present Dancers. As novices I 
can say without boasting that we were very good indeed, but 
we were not ready for that. 

I expected M’nos to let us stew for awhile and he did; it 
was not until the afternoon of the day after his return that I 
was summoned to his presence. He was not in the big room 
where public business was done and where the stone replica 
of a captain’s chair was set, but in a smaller room near the 
royal family’s quarters. But he was seated on one of the 
- several wooden captain’s chairs that were used around the 

palace. On land only M’nos himself could use such a chair 
and whenever he sat on one became the throne chamber of 
the palace. By sitting in his chair he declared his intention of 
giving judgment or transacting the business of the kingdom. 
Kaphtui are not orientals and no great ceremony is used in 
the presence of M’nos, nor does he receive the salute that I 
had been given by N’suto in the harbor. That is saved for 
goddesses and priestesses. But his own troops and Officials 
give him a similar salute: the fist is raised to the forehead, 
thumb in. It is the same salute sailors give their captain and I 
_was used to seeing it on the ship and when I was ushered be- 
fore the dark slender figure on the familiar high-backed cap- 


ae tain’s chair I gave it without thinking. But the act of doing so 


ave me an idea and when he looked at me without speaking 
I said “Kariase, the leader of the novices, at ie epcennad 
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tion of my greeting, from the Kaphtui form of my name to 
my identification of myself as the leader of the novices, and 
my offer of service. His reply, in Kaphtui, was gravely court- 
eous. “You are the daughter of Lykos, son of Pandion, are 

you not, Lady?” I bowed my head in assent, and he spoke to 
his attendants without taking his eyes from my face. “A chair 
for the Athenian princess.” 

A low-backed chair from an adjoining room was brought 
in quickly and quietly and I sank into it with a murmured, 
“Thank you, my Lord.” I wondered whether I was being flat- 
tered or mocked. 

_. One thing was certain, nothing the man did was direct or 
simple. At first glance he could have been as young as his 
daughter; there was no gray in his hair. But though he was 
_ still lithe and slender there were deep wrinkles around his 
_ eyes and the lines from his nose to the corners of his mouth 
were deep. It was an intelligent face, even a wise one, and 
clearly the face of one accustomed to command and to assert 
his will. But there was something else about him, something 
_ that made me uneasy. There was about him a faintly 
_ withered quality as if he had been exposed to some force too 
strong even for his will and it had sapped and drained his hu- 
_ manity. Something about him reminded me just a little of the 
_ ring I had flung down in Daedalus’s workshop and even of 
_ the priestess who had tried to lose me on the Path. 
_ This impression was somehow confirmed when he said in a 
- colorless voice, “Your father is a great craftsman, Lady. 
_ Some of his work is in the house I have just come from.” 
The words were kind but they were spoken without warmth. 
And he had not said that he owned or admired the work he 
spoke of, only that it. was in’ ‘the house—Rhadamantes’s 
‘house—he had come from. I nodded in response to his re- — 
mark but did not speak. It was not for me to praise my fa- 
ier’s work and certainly it was not for me to deprecate it. 
He sat up et. like one who comes to business chars s0- 
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the Kaphtui would say. By my words I was telling him that 1 
expected the Athenians to be treated like the novices of any 
other year. 

His next words seemed to accept this. “Are any of you 
ready to take part in the Dance of this year as novices?” 

I replied, “None in my charge are ready yet.” I would not 
lie but I would evade as long as I could. 

His countermove was instant: “And yourself, Lady?” 

I made my last evasion. “That is for my trainers to say.” 

He had me at bay now and he knew it. “They say you are 
ready.” He went on gravely, reasonably. “As you know, 
Lady, my son met his death from a bull. I would no longer 
have the Lady Ariadne put herself at risk, despite her great 


skill. It is my will that she withdraw from the Dance and that — 


you take her place for the remainder of the year. When you 
tell. me your companions are ready I will replace the Lady 


Ph’dare and my two nephews who are Leapers with your — 


Leapers.” He knew, of course, every detail of the traditions 
of the Dance: to replace all the Leapers was unusual but not 
completely unprecedented. And the effect was to put four 
Athenians in the positions of greatest danger. 


He had one last stroke. “In the Spring you will hunt your — 


own bull and all will go on as it always has. The next group 
of Athenians will come as soon as the seas are safe for sailing 


in the Spring, and become the new novices.” The effect of — 


this would be that our Leapers would serve a year and a half 


instead of the usual year, and then be replaced by Athenians. _ 


Early training of novices has always started in midwinter and 


- many of the festivals at which the Dance was performed — 


were still ahead in late summer and autumn. The next group. 


of Athenians was a problem for the future. First we must 


_ survive until winter. I bowed my head. “As you will, M’nos.” 

_ “So be it,” he said and, clever as he was, he said it a little = 
_ too loudly. I knew it was a signal. 

From a doorway in my line of sight a young man stepped 
- forth, a ee ee saturnine young fellow with: a marked Te ' 


ced heard ¢ a suppressed gasp froma « 
the roon all I saw was a yo 
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laboritely curled and bejeweled, standing staring at me from 
a doorway. 
-M’nos spoke in a voice devoid of all expression. “My son, 
 Aaaitens I think you have not met him yet, Lady.” 
' I nodded curteously to Astariano. “He has a great resem- 
- blance to you, M’n 
I was quite sincere. It was merely a remark made to say 
something, a conventional remark to a father about a son. 
But it shook M’nos’s self-control and for a second I saw a 
glare of genuine hatred from his eyes. Then he was in control 


“Astariano is the son of my wife; she was my sister. Since 
my own son is dead, I have taken Astariano in his place. His 
parentage is divine.” 

I looked at the young man and said, “The children of the 
gods are blessed.” This time I was being deliberately provoca- 
tive; the Kaphtui word for “blessed” that I used is only used 
in connection with Olympians, not in connection with Those 
Below. — 

_ Astariano’s lips drew back i in a snarl but M’nos’s voice was 
colorless again as he said, “Thank you, Lady. My son and I - 
_ have matters to discuss and you will excuse us.” 

I rose, bowed, and went toward the door I had come in. I 
- did not salute again. That salute and the offer of service it 
_ implied, had been sincere, but I felt relieved of any allegiance 
_ by what had passed. Under all his polite words M’nos had 
_ been saying, “I am your enemy. I will destroy you if I can, 
and I can. ea 
_ The next moment my own self-control was strained to the 
limit, for Ariadne was standing just outside the door wearing 
the Veil of Adis..I continued on out as if she were not there 

and ‘then as I turned a bend in the corridor outside ae a 
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adne’s room, then went out again with a different piece of | 
cloth. We slipped ‘into the room behind her and waited until ~ 
she closed the door behind her. 
“M’riata knows about the Veil,” said Ariadne. “If evar you 
cannot find me, go to her. She can be trusted.” She had 
pulled the Veil off of us and was folding it away. I wondered 
if the Veil itself was visible to Ariadne and if not how she 
found it when she needed it. She turned to me. “What did 
you see when Astariano came in?” 
I shrugged. “A rather insolent young man, Older than I 
thought.” } 
Ariadne shook her head. “He’s a year and a half younger || 
than I am. About your age. He’s always looked older than his — 
age. He was never a real child, even as a baby. But I didn’t | 
see his face.” She shuddered. “His body was all right but his |} 
head seemed to be the head of a bull.” | 
I stared at her. “The head seemed a little smoky and un- 
substantial,” she said. “Maybe that was the veil or maybe |} 
your true sight is rubbing off on me. It always looked solid y 
when we were children.” | 
I burst out, “He’s produced this—illusion—before?” I |} 
asked. a | 
She nodded. “Only once or twice, lied he was really a an- |) 
gry and wanted to frighten someone into fits. He tried it on jf 
Andaroko and me once, but Andaroko just knocked him }j 
down. He was never afraid of anything.” She went on after a jf} 
pause. “They say the gods can really change their bodies into |} 
the form of beasts, not just in illusion. But I always thought |} 
_ that head was an illusion and your true sight proves it.” | 
_ She began to laugh, slightly hysterically. “My father nearly |} 
went mad when you said Astariano looked like him. He |} 
thought you were seeing the bull’s head, of course, and just |] 
‘had magnificent self-control. He’ll admire you for that even |) 
, though he’ll hate you for defeating him. It would never occur |} 
to him that you meant it quite literally. Astariano does look || 
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She sat on 1 the bed and stared ahead of her. “He hates.me 
he ** she said in a small voice. “Because I wouldn’t marry 
bi, “Andaroko, He wanted to see his son on the throne. You 
heard what he said about putting Astariako in the place of 
Andaroko. If he even suggests my marrying Astariano it will 
be open war between us. But I think he knows that. Ph’dare 
might do it. I suppose I'll have to watch my food for poison.” 
She looked at me with tears in her eyes. “I loved my father 
when I was small, even took his side against my mother. But 
she was never well after giving birth to Astariano, and when 
she died he turned to the Powers Below. He got great 
~ power—that’s how he made Aegeus give in. But you see what 
it’s done to him.” 
_ Inodded. “There’s a kind of —darkness—about him.” 

She stood up and ran her fingers through her hair. “Let’s 
get back to the practice field. I need air and exercise, and you 
need all the practice you can get. He told you, didn’t he, that 
you have to take my place?” 

I nodded. “Yes, and the other Leapers too, as soon as 
 they’re ready.” 
_ She touched my arm. “Don’t worry about them for a 
while. He'll let us give them time to train, if only because all 
of his hatred of the Athenians is focused on you now. He 
' doesn’t believe you’re ready and with anyone else he’d be 
Tight, But you were always good, and since you walked the 
_ Path you've been even better. I’m not really worried about 
- your first Dance though you mustn’t be overconfident. What 
- worries me is what he’ll do when he finds out how good you 
are.” 

I went to the door with her. “We'll worry about that. when 
it happens. Won’t anyone wonder about me coming out of a © 
door I didn’t go in?” She shook her head. “M’riata sent all of — 

the other ladies on errands while I was gone. They'll assume 
‘came in while they were gone. I wouldn’t have used the _ 
Veil but you feeb: have been followed and I needed to talk 
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phtui who had been friendly suddenly seemed distant or hos- — 
tile. But everyone concerned with the Dance became 
friendlier toward the Athenians. By using the Dance to attack 
us M’nos attacked the Dance, and those who served the 
Dance drew a protective cloak around us. But even among 
the servants of the Dance someone must have served M’nos 
first and the Dance second, for on the morning of my first 
Dance I found the stone seal I had gotten from Daedalus 
missing when I awoke. A stranger could not have cut it from 
its thong without awakening me, it must have been one of the 
maid servants who saw to the needs of the girl novices and 
cleaned our room. They were always in and out of our 
rooms; privacy, as I said, was hard to get in the House. 

I sped to Daedalus’s workshop and told him what had hap- 
pened. He gave me a saturnine look. “And someone from 
M’nos came last night for all my seal stones. M’nos wants to 
examine them. So it’s lucky, isn’t it, that I worked all night to 
finish this?” He held out my pebble, carved with the great 
crowned gryphon biting the snake, their bodies twisted so that 
the design filled the space of the pebble’s face with lovely 
curves. “Your piece of rock ewig dulling my best tools,” he | 
said severely. 

“Thank you, Uncle,” I said, for once giving him a hug and 

a kiss on the cheek. . 

As I ran out of the room he called after me, “Take care 
this afternoon.” 

Ariadne ate her food with the novices at noon and we 
talked quietly through siesta. Then she went to put on her 
robes and I went down to the practice field wearing a new 
kilt and belt, presents from Ariadne, with my new seal on a 
short cord around my neck, nestling in the hollow of my 
_ throat. Wearing it gave me the same light happy feeling I had 

had the day after walking the Path. The Dancers were lined — 
up ready for the procession and the bull was already out, — 
stamping and twitching, and pulling against the ropes around — 
aes his hore which were rte ih with flowers so that from adis- = 


Bates She bit Aas lip una stepped back, tars better than to 
_ try. I walked over and put my hand on Winey’s shoulder; he 
‘snorted, ducked his head and nuzzled me, then stood quiet. I 
_ could feel power streaming into my chest and down my arm 
- from the seal, and Winey seemed like an extension of my 
own body. 
“Drop the ropes,” I told the attendants. They looked aston- 
- ished but obeyed. I took a real garland of flowers from an at-: 
tendant and wound it around the great horns, keeping one 
loop in my hand. Even without the direct contact I could feel 
the ripple of Winey’s muscles as he shifted his stance. I 
nodded to the Dancers and they fell into two lines. We 
started for the South Gate. 
__ The entrance to the Great Court at N’sos is the hardest of — 
; os of the palaces: you actually take the bull down the long 
r which I had run along the night that I walked the 
Path. There i is an awkward turn at the beginning and another 
just before you come into the court itself. 
a Right inside the entrance a man was standing, Asta. 
Be Winey and I looked at him with complete indifference. I 


don’t know if he tried any of his tricks; linked to me as he 


was, Winey would see what I saw. 


“Only Dancers here,” I said with calm authority. “Move 
away. ” He fell back, looking astonished and gaped after us as 
fhe procession went into the corridor. We could hear the — 
_ chanting from the court; the preliminary ceremonies. Then as 
the voices fell, we stepped out onto the Great Court of the — 
‘Home of N’sos. 


Chapter Nine os Sa 
THE GOD 


The court was completely transformed; empty of everyone 
except M’nos. and Ariadne on their thrones at the far end. 
But every door and window was packed with people; behind 
barriers at ground level and hanging over balconies and out 
of windows at the upper levels. These were nobles and offi- 
Cials; the servants were on the roofs, pushing and jostling for 
a good view so that it was a miracle that no one fell. The 
court was covered ankle-deep with shredded bark from frees; 
there were special rooms to hold this bark, which was reused, 
and to keep it from getting damp. The dark bark gave the 
court a somber appearance; empty of people it looked some- 
how smaller, not larger. : 

We paced slowly down the court to the chanting of priest- 
esses and the sound of flutes. About halfway down I saw a 
stirring in the bark: M’nos’s last stroke. I stopped Winey with 
my mind; he wouldn’t even have felt a tug on the garland. I — 
_ leaned over and picked up the snakes; two large house snakes 
from some shrine. Snakes are simple creatures, a slight flow 
from my seal put both to sleep and I put one around my 
neck and held the other in my hand. 

_ We continued our slow pacing to a buzz from the crowd. 
Only the closest spectators could see that the things I had — 
picked up were snakes but everyone had seen me pause. I ~ 

went up to the thrones, closer than the ceremony called for, 
but I intended to give the snakes to Ariadne. She took them 

as if ‘this were an everyday part of the ceremony; of course, 

: as a priestess of Ria she was used to holding snakes at vari- 

ous ceremonies. As they left my hands they woke up; she — 

used her own powers to make them coil around her arms and _ 
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ceremony called for and turned Winey. The flutes signaled 
the beginning of the Dance proper. Kom’ku, the Leaper who 
was Ariadne’s partner, stepped to the other side of Winey 
while the others. danced their way into two long lines. 
Kom’ku and I led the bull down the Dance while the ground 
dancers and the other Leapers wove in and out in an intricate - 
pattern which gave way before us as we walked the bull back 
down the court and closed in behind us. When we reached 
the south end of the court, we turned the bull again. 

The handlers were waiting at the entrance to the court; 
normally they would have stepped out and taken the ropes. 
But I shook my head slightly and they fell back. I gave a pull 
to the garland and ‘it fell apart. There was another gasp and 
buzz as the nearer spectators passed on to the ones farther 
away that the bull had been held only by a garland. Winey 
stood free, quivering now with excitement but completely un- 
der my control as I turned my back on him and danced back 
through the pattern with Kom’ku. That was the hardest part 
of the whole afternoon. The steps were not second nature 
then and I had to keep hold of Winey’s mind. 

When we reached the end of the court near the thrones, 
though not nearly so close to them this time, Kom’ku fell to 
the side and I stood alone in the middle of the court and 
called Winey to me. The first run was supposed to be very 
much the same sequence Ariadne had showed me in my first 
sight of the Dance; a vault, two single side handstands and 
he swing on the horns by two girls, followed by my head 
leap. The vaults and stands went as usual, but when it came 
ime for the swing on the horns Ph’dare, who was one of the 
wo who did this leap, did not move. Her partner checked; of 
sourse a swing on one horn would be madness. 

This swing on the horns was intended to bring the head 
lown and slow the bull. Without it the head leap would be 
larder, though not impossible, since I could dip Winey’s head 
ind slow him by using my power. I dipped his head but did 


ed. As I ran toward the lowered horns time seemed to 


slow him much; I was sure I could handle the extra a, 
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and what was Winey’s toss. I landed solidly on 1 his back and 
did a handspring off; a standard jump except for the speed. 

The hardest part of the head leap when you are pea a 
is that it is done near the end of the bull’s run and you must 
immediately think of turning him. But the fact that you are 
mind-linked to the bull means that he is conscious of you as 
you are of him, and as soon as you go over his back he be- 
gins to slow and get ready to turn. By running to the side to 
be ready for your side leap you pull his attention over to that 
side; he turns in that direction and begins his runback. It is 
then you must push him away with your mind so he runs 
straight down the court instead of diagonally toward you. 

As I was accomplishing this I felt a flutter around the 
edges of my mind; someone was trying to take control of the 
bull from me. They hadn’t a chance, of course. Ariadne 
might have done it if she had tried, after all, she had caught 
and trained Winey. But no other tauromath could have bro- 
ken the link I had established with him. It was unusual even 
for one tauromath to be able to control another’s bull well; 
the close link between Ariadne and me had helped me es- 
tablish rapport with Winey. 

Kom’ku and I did our side leaps, with that little check at 
the top of the handspring that makes it spectacular; two hur- 

_ tling bodies frozen for an instant at the top of their swing 
over the bull’s back. The next leaps in the Dance as it had 

_ been practiced were similar side leaps by two girls, Ph’dare 
and her partner. But this time Ph’dare had to leap alone; her 
partner did not move. I suppose it was her way of protesting 
Ph’dare’s refusal to do the hornswing earlier. It was a lovely 
leap but Ph’dare and I both knew it would be her last. T 
could never trust her on the court with me again. 

Toward the end of the court the strong man of the team 


aie did his handspring on the court, touched the bull’s back with 


: his feet and rolled in the air, landing on his feet again, He 
was a little thrown off by all that had happened ee real! 
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[he others, not knowing what I was up to, stood still at the 
sides, I felt a little tug at my mind as I passed Ph’dare, but it 
was feebler than the previous attempt to break my link with 
Winey. Not, I thought, the same mind. 

As I met Winey two-thirds down the length of the court, I 
went into a hand leap I had practiced in secret. As Winey’s 
‘Oss sent me over his horns, I twisted and landed on his back, 
facing his head. And as he thundered down the court I stayed 
m his back, every muscle straining for balance. Ariadne 
knew what I was doing; it was a story of hers about legend- 
ary feats of Leapers in the past that had given me the idea. 
But M’nos must have thought I had gone mad and would run 
he bull into the thrones. His self-control was total; he never 
noved a muscle. 

As we neared the thrones there was a new problem as I 
Srought Winey to a stop; I did not want him to skid stiff- 
egged, which would have looked undignified, but I did not 
vant him to slow tamely to a trot either. In addition, I had to 
ceep my balance as his pace changed. Gratefully I felt Ari- 
idne’s mind take hold with mine to help me slow Winey. He 
ecognized her, of course, and would have swerved to avoid 
aer even if he had been out of control. Just having her there 
vould have helped to slow and stop him. I had counted on 
hat. 

As we reached a point directly in front of the thrones, 
Viney finally stopped. I did a slow controlled handspring 
ver his horns and stood before M’nos, the bull’s breath hot. 
m my back, my head thrown back and my hands raised 
alm upward in the attitude of one who prays to the Olym- 
ian gods. 

As I brought my eyes down. my heart seemed to stop. 
itanding in front of a small shrine on the north wall of the 
ourt was a man’s figure, taller by half a head than anyone I 
ad ever seen. His long hair and beard were an intense blue- 


lack and his face and body were deeply bronzed. There was — ee 
lazy smile on his lips. His eyes were green) and his face was _ i 
s wild, untamable and alien to humanity as the great sea it- — 


elf. He was totally as Bed opie male but cease es s 
< i 


Rie ee 
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The hill underneath the House gave a little atindder and 
the whole House shook slightly, as if it shrugged and settled 
back. There was dead silence as M’nos rose to his feet, jerkily 
like a puppet. I wondered if the bearded giant held nae as I 
held Winey. 
“The god is pleased,” said M’nos in a loud sncyirasacaean 
voice like that of a herald, then almost collapsed back into 
his chair. 
The green-eyed giant lifted a hand in farewell and sud- 
denly was no longer there. A few golden specks danced in the 
air for a moment, then vanished. 
The crowd, which had been utterly silent from the time I 
leapt onto Winey burst into excited cheers. I felt Kom’ku’s 
_ arms around my waist and I was lifted to Winey’s shoulders. 
_ Taking one of Winey’s horns, Kom’ku turned him and led 
him down the court, with the Dancers weaving their pattern 
before and behind us again and the flutes pealing. Someone 
in the crowd called, “Atane!” and it became a rhythmic chant 
as we went down the court. “A-ta-ne! A-ta-ne!” We reached 
the corridor and went in. I slipped from Winey’s back and let 
the handlers take him. Ph’dare went away, but the other 
Dancers were crowded around me, hugging me and congratu- 
lating me. 
Some hours later I came out of a daze to realize that I was 
in the midst of a riotous party in the Dancer’s quarters. 
There was a cup of wine in my hand and I think I had eaten 
something, but I had no real memory of anything since I had 

_ eft the Court. Even later when I was more used to working 
the bull I found that this blackout sometimes occurred after 
the strain of controlling a bull. What had woken me out of 
_ my daze was T’ne, standing before me with snapping eyes, 


her hand on the arm of Ph’dare’s partner. “She told me that 
it wasn’t planned. You didn’t tell them not to do the horn- 


4 swing. Ph’dare refused. I thought you were showing off ae I 
dare. oe 
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all the time you can on Alceme: I'll need at least her for the 
next Dance.” 

T’ne nodded calculatingly. “She will be good with a little 
more drill. She loves admiration; now that she’s seen how the 
crowd reacts she'll never rest till she can do a head leap too.” 

I grinned. T’ne knew Alceme very well. I gave T’ne a one- 
armed hug with the hand which didn’t have the wine cup and 
looked around the room for Ariadne. She was sitting on a 
bench at the end of the room talking quietly to Bip and I 
went toward them. 

P’sero rose, gave me a bear hug and rumpled my hair. 
“You sail that bull like I sail my ship,” he said, then nodded 
to Ariadne and went off. 

Ariadne took my hands and we looked into each other’s 
eyes for a moment, needing no words. We sat down and 
people left us to ourselves. 

“You should be in bed,” she said with mock severity. “Un- 
til you woke up just now I thought that Winey had given you 
his mind in exchange for yours.” Only she and T’ne, of the 
people there, knew the aftereffects of controlling a-bull, of 
course. Then she said wonderingly, “My father declared that 
the god was pleased!”’ 

“He had no choice,” I replied, “the god was pleased.” She 
looked at me wide-eyed as I described the figure I had seen, 
then became excited. “But that means our troubles are at an 
end. He must know the god made him speak. He won’t dare 
harm you now!” I hoped so, and I tried to look happy for her 
sake, but I had a sinking feeling that M’nos would not be so 
easily defeated. 

The next day my fears seemed groundless, M’nos and 
Astariako had gone back to the summer palace, and those 
who had been hostile to us were suddenly friendly. A happy 
time followed, occupied with the technical problems of work- 
ing Alceme, Glaukos and Menesthius into Ariadne’s Dancers 


in place of Ph’dare and her two cousins. One of them was the. 


strong man, and no one else could do that leap, sowehadto 
choreograph the D: But w ‘still had Leal Ariadne’s 
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Dance goes on circuit in the autumn; it is aan at the 
vest Festival in each of the major palaces, ending with the | 
Great Fall Festival at N’sos, which is the latest. A 
Ariadne went on tour with us and occupied the Queen's 
Chair at each Dance, next to the tributary kings who were 
M’nos’s governors for each area. When we were at Ph’stos I 
wondered if M’nos would come down from T’suto, the House 
of the Three Kings; but he did not. The court and the Dance 
were always the same, except for minor local variations. 
M’lia has a stone altar in an awkward place in the court, for 
instance, and the pavement of the court at Ph’stos was in 
need of repair that year. But once the bark was on the court 
and the thrones set up, any court could have been the Great 
- Court at N’sos. 

We traveled slowly and in state. Winey walked and had to. 
be rested before the Dance. At each palace we were feasted — 
before and after the Dance; Ariadne as the Holy One of Ria 
and I as Mistress of the Dance were the guests of honor. At © 
great feasts men and women eat together, and afterward do 
other things together, but as the Dancers must be virgins that 
was not our concern. 

I tried no more bull riding and saw no more gods. I saved 
my ideas for new leaps for next year, when we would have 
only four Leapers and would have to do something good to 

make up for the smaller group. So it was largely the same 
Dance that Ariadne had choreographed for the Dancers of 
her year that we did, modified only to take account of the | 
strengths and weakness of the new Athenian Leapers. Alceme 
did not put herself forward; she knew that she could not | 
_ compete yet with the more experienced girls. Glaukos prac- 
__ ticed the Roll Under, for he was too stockily built to fly over 
_ the bull, but with steady practice Menesthius was becoming a 
; good all-around Leaper. Some of the other Athenian bo 
ould have been trained but the other girls were hopeless and 
the team: Ae to be Palenced, like ee else i in a ena 
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beanpoles like T’ne or at any rate boyish in figure. I was still 
fairly fiat, and Ariadne’s breasts though well-shaped were 
small, But bare breasts are commonplace in Kaphtu. It was 
our legs the male spectators looked at; for no woman but a 
Dancer bares her legs above the knee in Kaphtu, and our 
kilts left our legs exposed up to the hip bone. 

Not that any man would have dared to lay a finger on a 
Dancer. I think this was a disappointment to Alceme who 
was a lusty girl and in later life an enthusiastic mother. But 
she could always wait for her satisfactions, and had her eye 
out for a good marriage. Alceme really had less respect for 
men than I did, but she would rarely meet them head-on, as 
she had Euphoros that day: she preferred to rule them by 
traditional feminine means—guile and fascination. 

Ariadne would now tolerate Alceme and even began to like 
her; Glaukos and Menesthius she treated like her own male 
Leapers, that is, like brothers. We formed a tight-knit little 
group of six, for the strong man Riatano son of Rhadamantes 
traveled with us and oversaw our arrangements; it had been 
his job when Ariadne had been Mistress of the Dance, and 
no one else had the experience to take his place. 

So we were happy, pleased with ourselves and much too 
overconfident when we returned to N’sos for the break before 
the Great Harvest Festival. 


Chapter Ten 
ysl (Da TABLET 


_ We were all constantly being laden with gifts. Any of us 
could have set up as a traveling jewelry trader on the jewels 


we were given, and we got gifts of food, clothing and any 


ght me ‘something unusual: _ Ba 


vi 2 duties that eee on ht i 


you could name But one morning after our return. 2 ey Bg 
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next best source of information, Daedalus. ae I entered his 
workroom after a perfunctory knock he looked up from some — 
intricate piece of work. “And where are the other two | 
Graces?” he inquired. It was his idea of humor to refer to — 
Ariadne, Alceme and myself as the Three Graces. Ariadne | 
with her dark vividness and Alceme with her blond loveliness | 
fitted the name, but I felt that I, with my brown hair and my — 
“big chin” lowered the standard. 
“Ariadne’s sitting in judgment,” I replied, “and Alceme is | 
talking to a friend of P’sero’s about investing some of her 
jewels in an Egyptian trading venture.” | 
Daedalus sighed. “That girl has an eye to the main | 
chance,” he said. “She'll marry me if I don’t watch out, and I ~ 
like being a widower. It’s a quiet life.” 4 
I cocked a skeptical eyebrow at him. “You could do 
worse,” I said. “But she’s looking for a younger man. She'd i 
wear you out, Uncle.” I put the tablet on his bench. “What is 
this?” I asked. 4 
He pieaeke over it, then pulled from his shelves a scrap of 
parchment with some lines on it, and consulted it. “It seems | 
you own a flock of sheep, niece,” he said. “Someone has — 
given you the title to a wool flock. These scratches on parch- | 
ment or clay are a way of keeping records. They do it in | 
Egypt too.” He pointed to a scribble. “See that’s a sheep’s | 
head, and this is a number. The two bars mean male sheep; © 
that’s a flock of males kept for their wool; they can be grazed ~ 
higher and rougher than a flock with ewes and lambs.” 4 
“What good is a flock of sheep to me?” I eri “And 
where would I keep it?” B 
He shook his head disgustedly. “Don’t bs a fool, niece. “The 7 


_ flock is up with the rest of them, in the charge of the king’s 


: _ shepherds. You get the wool after the shepherds are taken 

_ care of and new male yearlings gotten as replacements for 

: old unin that die. A flock is wealth that keeps conmne! in, not 
ou | 
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“He ncietched his head. “I don’t see why you’d want to, but 
no doubt it can be arranged. Talk to one of the king’s stew- 

ards. 99 

I trotted off and, being full of energy and with nothing to 
‘use it on, I soon had arrangements in train. A bathtub would 
be formed and fired by the potters, painted with dolphins and 
fired again; it should be ready in a handful of days. I had dis- 
covered the present location of my flock, borrowed a dnaker 
and got directions, and was on the road by afternoon. 
All this was possible because of the long gap between the 
. last festival outside N’sos and the Great Harvest Festival at 
-- N’sos. The bull is being rested from the travels and given 
- light exercise, and the Dancers too get a break if they keep in 
_ training. The gap is so long not because the harvest is so late 
at N’sos but because it is a Gathering In festival; it is held 
_ when all the wine and oil and grain are safe in M’nos’s 
storerooms and written down in his accounts. 

The autumn weather was still warm and it was good to be 
through with the stickiness at Kaphtu’s humid summer. I rode 
out on my donkey full of excitement after flinging excited ex- 
planations at Ariadne and the others; none of us thought of 
any danger. The person of a Dancer is sacred and I wore my 
kilt under a traveling cloak; even without it I was fairly well- 
_ known by face and figure to many Kaphtui. The soldiers at 
' guard-points on the roads waved me past with a grin and 
even when I left the stone roads for the hill tracks I could 
usually see a guard-post on a distant hill. ; 
_ I found the flock that evening with little trouble and as s the 

light faded looked them over with the air of an old shepherd 
who was childishly pleased that one of the great ones from 
N’sos should come and look at his charges. As we sat by his 
fire that evening eating a roasted lamb procured from nearby 
_ shepherds of a mixed flock he spoke in short, simple phrases _ 
of the beauty and hardships of wintering a flock in the hills. 


_ There were so many flocks that there was no question of tak- _ 


tne them me to lowland pasture, even when! snow. came; they < 
ich ¢ pag 
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herd came back smiling and carrying a jug. “My Edends | 


down in the valley have sent up some good wine in your 
honor,” he said. It was thick, sweet-smelling stuff but I 
choked it down to please him. He was so transparently honest 
I had no doubts of the wine, nor did I think to ask who these 
mysterious friends were who had palace wine up here in the 
hills. But the next morning I awoke with a thick head, and 
flock, shepherd and shepherd’s hut were all gone, along with 
my donkey. I was lying near the mouth of a shallow cave in 
a little clearing.cut in head-high thorny bushes, completely 
alone. All around me the om bushes were unbroken cme 
impenetrable. 

Whoever had moved me had lain me on several pai 
sheepskins, which was their first mistake. Aside from that 
there were bread and olives in jars and a big jar of water, a 
few cracked plates and cups and a large smelly jar for slops. 
There had once been a path cut through the thornbushes but 
it had been filled in with cut bushes and new thorns had 
wound among them, welding them into an immovable mass. 
The cliff above the cave was sheer but not high; I wondered 


if I had been lowered from it to the clearing. It looked © 


hopeless at first; the thorn bushes would tear your flesh if you 


tried to push them aside, and I had no tools to cut them. 


Even my little belt-knife had been taken. 


I could use the gryphon feather, of course; it was still — 
nestled in my hair as it had been ever since that day. But I ~ 
had only three uses of that and this seemed too tame a trap 4 
to make use of it. Tame, but deadly; without hurting me at | 
all they could destroy my Dancers by simply keeping me here | 
. till after the festival. I wondered who was responsible: M’nos, ~ 
Astariano or could it even be Ph’dare? I put my mind to | 
_ work on the problem of getting out; who had trapped me was = 


of no present importance. 
In the end, I found a solution I was quite pleased with. I 


laid a sheepskin on top of the bushes at their lowest point ~ 


and jumped up onto it, carrying the other skins; no feat for a 


> Dancer. The bushes were so gosh they bore my weigh 
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sional tier beak in my way. By the time I reached the 
_ spur of rock which formed the cliff with the cave I was glad I 
had paused for bread, water and olives before starting. I had 
to parallel the ridge for awhile before it fell away to a height 
I could scramble up. There was a path on it which I followed 
to the top of the cliff, where I flung the sheepskins down to 
puzzle my former captors. Then I retraced the path to where 
it joined a hill path. I was guided by a barking dog to a 
familiar hut, not really all that far away. 

The shepherd had left his dog in charge of my donkey. 
Whoever had moved me had not dared to touch my seal- 
stone: with its aid I quieted the dog and caught the donkey. 
The shepherd was no doubt reporting the disappearance of 
his visitor to the nearest puard-post. If M’nos was behind this 
the soldiers might know about it already because they might | 
have been my captors. I wished I could calm the shepherd’s 
fears. I had liked the old man. But I had no idea in which 
direction he had gone and thought it wisest to head straight 
back to N’sos 

However, my enemies were still a step ahead of me. As I 
rode the donkey over a trail carved out of a hillside high in 
the hills I heard the slipping of rock and gravel. This piece of 
trail, as I had seen from below, was bolstered up by great 
timbers and braces; someone had pulled or knocked out one 
of the braces ahead of us and the trail was sliding away; ava- 
lanching down into the valley below. Just then I heard the 
_ same sound behind and the ground shifted under my feet. I 
slid off the donkey and with a sudden panic-stricken leap he — 

- bounded ahead and, miraculously scrambling over the ni if 
left of the trail ahead, he vanished around the bend. 

I wondered if he could have done it with my weight on 
him and if I could get out the same way, but already the thin — 
“edge of trail he had used was sliding away. The ledge I was _ 
on felt none too stable and the cliff to the side of me was _ 
"sheer. The drop below was too great even for someone used oe 

to su oe alias; there was no stable Lalas to land 


% to. me. But he didn’t know the color of Ariadne’s 
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me was the great gryphon himself. The feather was back in © 
my hand and I thrust it in my hair again. 

“Can you take me through to the Bright Land?” I called. 
This had been in my mind before; to make a call on the gry- 
phon the occasion of another visit to that mysterious country. - 

He nodded and seized me gently with his great claws. One, 
two, three beats of his wings and there was another golden _ 
flash. The same hills were below us, it seemed, but with no 
trace of roads. The sun, which had been low in the sky and 
partly obscured with autumn haze, was directly overhead, a 
blazing summer sun. The mighty wings bent to gain height 
and then we glided toward the green hill which stood where 
the House rose in our world. We landed gently in the same 
hollow where we had first met. 

I looked into those golden eyes and decided to risk a ques- 
tion: “If I walk from here to the cave I returned through be- 
fore, will I get back to my own world by tomorrow ~ 
morning?” That was an awkward way of putting it, but even — 
aside from what Ariadne had told me I had the feeling that it _ 
was always noonday here and that “morning” would have | 
meaning only in relation to my own world. 

The gryphon’s high remote voice replied, “Yes, if you do — 
not tarry on the way.” H 

I waited because I was sure that he would ask me a ques- — 
tion in return, and I was right, But the question itself sur- ~ 
prised me. j 

“Is Ariadne’s hair the same color as Posudi’s?” 

I stared at him. “Y-yes,” I stammered. How did he know ~ 
that I had seen Posudi in the Great Court? Somehow .I had 
never doubted it was Posudi, but hearing him say it shook 
me. 

“I thought so,” said the emotionless voice. He gave a 

_ spring into the air, there was a beating of wings and he 

_ dwindled into the sky. 

I turned and started walking to the hills, my mind ina tur- 

| - moil. The gryphon knew somehow that Posudi had appeared 


made sense in a ay. Posudi was an agree 
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x But the qipaatane of this world might very well have limited 
: knowledge of our world. 
The question itself was a curious one. What concern was 
_ Ariadne’s hair to the gryphon? What did the question mean? 
_ I suddenly stopped, struck by a possible explanation. What if 
Ariadne was not the daughter of M’nos at~all? Her mother 
had cuckolded M’nos once, why not twice, or even three 
times? I wondered who Andaroko had resembled. I shook my 
head. There was no use speculating about these things now, 
and I was wasting precious time. I had wanted to walk from 
the hill where N’sos stood in our world to the cave for 
several reasons. First. I wanted to try the effects of a longer 
exposure to the blazing sun of this land; I was beginning to 
have an idea about that. Second, I wanted to see all I could © 
of this land, test it in every way I could. ! 
In my own world I trusted my eyes implicitly, and with the 
Veil of Adis and with Astariako’s attempts to frighten me I 
had received new confirmation that my eyes showed me what 
' was truly there. But this place puzzled me and so did its in- 
habitants. No four-legged creatures in our lands flew or had 
both feathers. and fur. Yet the shape of this land and, so far 
as I could see, its plants and trees, were just like those of our 
land. I was crossing the valley now which was cultivated land 
in the valley where N’sos stood, and I kept my eyes out for 
signs of cultivation. There were none. This might be a place 
where human beings had never lived. Yet the trees were 
much the same. I had passed olive trees and now I came near 
a small fig tree. 
I looked at it, considering. The fruit was ripe, but none _ 
seemed overripe. There were no flies around the fruit and no | 
wasps. Indeed, it struck me that I had seen no insects here 
_ and no birds unless the flying creature I had seen on my first _ 
entry to the world was a bird. Every sense told me this land _ 
was as real and solid as ours, and yet... . But I had not 
tried every sense yet. With sudden dcicrmination I plucked a — 
fig and sunk my teeth in it. I am not ‘extremely fone 
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or fatigue, or sorrow. Yet I didn’t feel overfull either, as you 
do sometimes when you eat for taste without being hungry. 

I walked on into the silent hill that lay between me and the 
sea. Nothing seemed to happen in this land: it lay passive un- 
der that blazing sun. It would have surprised me now to see a 
rabbit or a bird; rabbits and birds would mean birth and 
death and this land seemed alien to either. I wondered if I 
went back to the fig tree whether there would be a new ripe 
fig where I had plucked that one. What would happen if I ate 
every fig on the tree? I had set out to find some of the secrets 
of this land, but the face it showed me, though apparently 
open and candid, was completely inscrutable. 

In what seemed a short time I was walking along the edge 
of the bay, on my way to the cave. It was frustrating to learn 
nothing more of this land, but I had to be back for the next 
Dance, and I didn’t dare to linger. Then, when I had almost 
reached the cave, I saw another human figure on the beach. 
A young man in an ordinary Danaan tunic was walking 
toward me on the hard sand near the waves. 

As he came closer I could see that his hair was dressed in 
Danaan style, and his face looked Danaan too, though not At- 
tic. Something about him reminded me of Thebans I had seen 
in Athens. He greeted me with a broad grin. “A Cretan bull- 
girl! How did you get here, darling? Did you wander into the 


cave? You're surely too young to be asking Eluethia’s help!” 


As he spoke, something came stealing over me, a light- 
headedness, a sweet languorousness. It was like being drunk 
and in the throes of infatuation at the same time. But I knew 
a little myself about mind influencing mind, and I summoned 
anger to my aid. Concentrating all my will and channeling it 
through my seal stone I pushed that influence away, and 
struck at him with my anger. It was no doubt a feeble slap to 


him, but he was not to know it was my best effort. : 
_ He took a step backwards, a hand raised as if to ward me 
_. off. “Your pardon, Lady. I didn’t recognize... .” He 
_ frowned. “I still don’t. Who in the Halls of Hades are you?” 
, oy smiled, quite composed now that he had stopped that in-- 
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Be, He ooked hard at me. “But you're too young. 4nd 
~ she’s. . ; 

My heart eaped. He could only be speaking of my mother. 
But instinct told me I would get further by pretending to 

- know more than I did. 

“You must be thinking of my mother,” I said, trying to ap- 
pear casual. “You see my hair is darker, and as you say, ’'m 
younger.” 

He was puzzled and a little suspicious. “But who is your 
father, then?” 

I replied, as if it were something he should thee known, 
“I ykos, son of Pardion, prince of Athens.” 

He snapped his fingers. “Of course! I’ve heard that ni: 
We're much in the same boat then. My mother was Semele, 
Princess of Thebes.” I longed to ask who his father was, but 
didn’t dare reveal my ignorance. He smiled, a friendly grin 
now and not his seducer’s smirk. “You may call me Dion. 
We have much in common. Can you talk awhile?” 

~ J longed to, but knew any more of this riddling talk would 
soon reveal my ignorance. “I have an appointment with a 
bull. We'll meet again.” I lifted my hand and walked into the 
_ cave, feeling his eyes on my back. 
__ As I went around the pillar, always turning left, I won- 
dered how essential this cave, or the ceremony that had first 
_ sent me here, was to passing between the two lands. Certainly 
 Posudi had walked no Path to reach the Great Court or leave 
it. One moment he had been there and the next moment he 
had not been. When I had walked the Path I had seemed to 
_ See foggy walls. On my last trip through the cave it seemed to 
‘me that I had walked longer before the light changed and the 


shapes altered subtly. Was it possible to learn to go between _ 


the two lands without special aids? Did each time you went — 

_ Inake it easier? Nik 

I walked toward the entrance to the cave, pale with hac. 

light of dawn, when I realized that I was not alone in the _ 

ee is _ time. A Kaphtui woman, heavily pregnant, was 
r the en she caught sight of me. ‘she 


oe of his way. Ever since. 
I felt a spasm of pure es ‘Astariano again. “Stay near 
home till the child is born,” I told her. ae should. be soon,” 
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body did have a kind of glow or shine, visible. Senet hs 


dawnlight coming through the cave mouth. It confirmed one 
of my suspicions about the power of the Bright Land and ex- 
plained the woman’s thinking I was a goddess, but how was I 
to answer her appeal? 

In fact it was my suppliant who told me. “Bright Lady,” 
she said, “the child in my womb has been growing feeble; it 
no longer moves as it did. If you would only lay your hands 
on me... .” 

I could see how that might work. Heat can be transferred 
from one thing to another by contact; why not this power 
that seemed to pour into one from the sun of the Bright 
Land? I put my hands on her swollen stomach. Pregnant Ka- 
phtui women wear a sort of loose gown, but she opened this 
as I bent toward her. Her flesh was warm but there was a 
subtle feeling of wrongness coming from somewhere inside. I 
concentrated on my hands, thinking of the power and the 
lightness and joy that I had felt on the day I returned for the 
first time from) the Bright Land, trying to transmit that 
through my hands to the child in her womb. . 

I don’t know how long I stood there with my hands on her. 
There seemed to be a sort of blankness in my mind as there 
had been after controlling the bull for the first time. 

When I became aware\of myself again the woman was re- 
peating, “Oh thank you, my Lady, thank you. I can feel that 
it is well with the child again. I can feel it move.” She had 
not looked at my face before: now she did, but her eyes were 
obscured by tears. I turned to go but felt I should say some- 
thing. Curiosity took over. 

“How did it happen?” I asked. “Have you been taking care 
of yourself?” 

- She nodded and gulped, “Yes, my Lady, everpihane the 


wise women said, I did. But one day I went to N’sos and the 


_ Lord Astariano brushed me aside when I was slow in getting 


SH 


bea I left as cave. 


a a 
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or could he move between the two lands without it? He spoke 
as if continuing a conversation. “I wouldn’t have thought that 
you were the type to like to play goddess.” When I looked at 
him without speaking, he went on with irritation in his voice. _ 

How do you know what you’ve done by saving her brat? It 
may be born deformed or an idiot anyway. And you’ve used 
all the power you saved coming by way of the cave, have you 
thought of that?” 

I stored this piece of knowledge in my mind. So on “saved 
power” by coming through the cave. As opposed to what, I 
wondered. Coming “directly” somehow? I shrugged. “She 
needed my help, I had it to give. It’s what my mother would 
have done.” That was true, and though I remembered it now 
for the first time in many years, pregnant women had often 
come to my mother, though she was not a midwife. As a 
child I had vaguely supposed she had given them advice or 
comfort; I wondered now if I had been unconsciously imitat- 
ing something she might have done. 

I thought it time to change the subject. “Since no one is 
staring at you, I presume you don’t look like a Theban to 
them. I don’t see illusions so you'd better tell me what you 
look like to them.” 

He measured me with narrowed eyes. “Don’t see illu- 
sions?” He picked up a nut from under a tree planted in a 
pot outside a house, and held it in his hand, concentrating, 
then opened his hand slowly. 

I looked into his palm, astonished. “Why you made it 
sprout! The nut has opened and there’s a tiny plant in it!” 

He smiled a little sheepishly. “You were supposed to see a 
good-sized tree. You’re right, you don’t see illusions.” : 

I looked into his face inquiringly: “But the sprout is there. 
That’s real,” I said. . 

He nodded. “Oh yes, you can make seeds grow until they 
use up their nourishment. And it’s always better to have 
something real as the basis of an illusion.” _ 

_ He smiled at me. “I look like any other Cretan youth to 
them. Narrow waist, tight belt, hair in ringlets. What they ex- _ 
pect to see, more or less.” He looked around him. “I haven’t 
2 seaport for awhile. I think I'll have a look around. 
pull UREN EUS STATS Ss aeRO ee a 
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I raised an Sebus “This afternoon. Will y you come?” S 

He grinned. “Oh, yes. I'll be there. Don’t worry, I'll play 
no tricks. Posudi is jealous of that dance of yours.” Then he 
wandered off down a side alley looking about him as if at an 
entertainment. A strange and irritating young man, with a 
wildness behind his eyes which was a little frightening. 


Chapter Eleven 
THE. DEMON 


I found when I reached the House that my friends were 
anxious. Apparently the donkey I had borrowed had come 
back to its pasture last night, with scrapes and bruises on its 
body. Ariadne had sent messengers looking for me on the 
road I had taken, and T’ne had been preparing to take my 


place despite M’nos’s certain disapproval, and the break with 


the tradition of the Dance. After thanking her warmly I drew 
her aside. “T’ne, was there ever any gossip about the 
parentage of Ariadne or her brother?” I asked. 

She considered. “I’ve never been much interested in’ gossip, 
and of course I’m only a year or so older than Ariadne. But I 
remember my mother saying that there were no children for 


a long time after M’nos married Ariadne’s mother. The 
_ family is inbred, of course, with all these brother-sister mar- 
riages and either of them could have been sterile. Men always 


blame the woman, of course, but if P’sephae thought it was 

M’nos, I can imagine her taking lovers. But I don’t think 

there was ever any gossip about a particular man or men.” 
Sometimes T’ne’s robust common sense was cheering, other 


. pes it was a little ak ieheaet Most : Danae would call 
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woman. It was true enough that the woman was often blamed 
and that her recourse could be to prove her fertility by taking 
a lover. In Kaphtu, where women were free, that would not 
sven be frowned on, but I could imagine M’nos being en- 
raged if P’sephae was unwise enough to taunt him with what 
she had done. It would explain much about M’nos’s relation 
0 his wife and his daughter. 

The immediate problem, however, was tonight’s Dance. 
For the moment I simply told Ariadne that there had been 
attempts to delay me which had not succeeded, and I would 
ell her about it that evening. Then I called a hasty practice 
and spent some time with Winey. By the time we assembled 
for the procession we had slipped back into our familiar 
‘outine. I did not try to repeat my spectacular ride toward | 
the thrones, but since this was the last Dance of the season, I 
ran Winey back and forth and back again, letting each 
Leaper do his or her best leaps; for Ariadne’s remaining four 
his would be their last Dance. But as I turned Winey for the 
ast time after my second leap I stayed in his path instead of 
yoing to the side and did a third head leap with the twist I 
iad used before, riding down the court standing on Winey’s 
yack. I dropped off as we came to the corridor, and gave 
Winey’s massive neck a hug as the handlers took him. 

As with the Dancers who were the remnants of Ariadne’s 
fourteen, this was Winey’s last dance. The bull is not sacri- 
iced after the Dance except at the funeral games of a king. 
Winey would go out to close pasture with his own harem of 
ows, protected from the younger bulls on the open range. 
he bull chosen for the Dance is supposed to be the best bull 
of his year, but while he is in the Dance, younger bulls take 
over in the range herds, and a bull broken to the Dance is no 
longer used to the competition with the other bulls. So to 
preserve his stock this arrangement is made; it probably owes 
something too to the fondness of Dancers for the bull ae 
have trained and worked with. E 
M’nos: had been i in his throne for the dince: it was un- 
: for the Harvest Festival, 


Oy) was in n N’sos there Wi 


: the tricks that had been het 
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no sign of him. Ariadne had ordered a sopeeial feast for th 
Dancers in onevof the smaller banqueting halls of the hous 
It soon became a noisy party like the one after my fir 
. dance, though I was in better shape to observe it. I had n¢ 
seen Dion during the Dance. You have no time to look fc 
faces in the crowd if you are tauromath. But he was at tk 
feast, making himself agreeable to everyone. Everyone a: 
sumed that he was the guest of someone else. If he had bee 
challenged, I would have claimed him as my guest, but bh 
was not. Once when I thought the gaiety was getting mot 
hectic than could be explained by the amount that had bee 
drunk I cast a suspicious glance in his direction. He met: 
blandly, but the party quieted. 

So it was late and we were all tired where our little grou 
of six were alone after the party. I told them briefly of th 
two attempts to delay me, describing my strategy with th 
sheepskins, but giving the impression that I had scrambled o 
the undermined road after the donkey. The consensus of o1 
group was that Ph’dare was responsible; the traps were to 
clever for Astariano but not quite clever enough for M’no 
In this we may have underestimated Astariano or overest 
mated M’nos, but at any rate it was clear that whoever it w: 
had not dared to harm me directly and had only hoped t 
delay me until it was too late to get to the Dance. Since tk 
Dance was over for the year it seemed we could relax, bi 
none of us were happy about the coming winter, with M’nc 
in residence at N’sos. 

Riatano, the former “strong man” Leaper of ‘Ariadne 
Dancers, offered a solution. “Now that I am no longer in tt 
Dance,” he said, “M’nos will be obliged to redeem an ol 
- promise and give me the place of my father, Rhadamantes, 
ruler of Ph’stos. As soon as I am confirmed in the position, 
will invite Ariadne to visit me and propose to Chryseis < 


ek _ Mistress of the Dance that she bring her novices, no 


Dancers, to Ph’stos for winter training. Unless M’nos chooss 
to interfere with the training of the Dancers, which he hi 
done | so far, Chryseis’s consent is enough. { 
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worked out quite well. M’nos, I was sure, still wanted to_ 
destroy the Athenians, but his obsession was to destroy them 
by means of the Dance. So though he could have had us 
killed or harassed in a thousand different ways he was willing 
to wait for next year’s Dances. At the same time he was no 
fonder of us than we were of him, and was just as glad to 
have us out of his sight. So no objection was made to the 
Dancers’ move to Ph’stos. 
Ariadne should really have been at N’sos for some of the 
winter ceremonies, but she too was able to come to Ph’stos 
without opposition from M’nos. She told me that he asked 
her bluntly if she was thinking of Riatano as a husband, but. 
when she assured him she was not, he made no objection to 
the visit. I couldn’t imagine her choosing Riatano as a hus- 
band and said so. She gave a little chortle of amusement. 
“Yes, poor Riatano, he’s as strong as a bull, but his mind is 
like a bull’s too.” That wasn’t really fair to Riatano who had 
always been competent and reliable in dealing with arrange- 
ments for the Dancers, and I told her so. 
She nodded more soberly. “I didn’t mean that he was stu- 
pid exactly, but he goes straight at things like a bull and he’s 
easily enraged and as easily fooled or distracted. There’d be 
ho surprises living with a man like that. I have a problem, 
Britomartis. I don’t want to live with a man I can’t respect or 
‘who doesn’t respect me. But when I choose a husband I 
choose the next M’nos. He must be someone the nobles and 
the people will accept. For myself I might be content with 
Menesthius. He has a quick mind and he’s gentle and con- 
siderate. But he’d never be accepted as M’nos. Riatano would 
probably be accepted, but I don’t want him as a husband, 
and he’s too simple to make a good tuler.” 
__ My own feelings about marriage were highly confused. My 

ideal of marriage, I suppose, was based on my own mother 

and father; they had been companions as well as lovers and 

had treated each other as equals. They had had occasional 
quarrels, but I couldn’t imagine my father striking my mother 
or my mother tricking him into doing what she wanted by — < 
ears or eminine wiles. But most Danaan husbands _ 
beating a’ wife as of beating a slave, “ aa 
‘ not totally submissive had 
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very much the attitude Alceme had: a ee was‘ someon 
to be managed and out-maneuvered for your own advantage. 

I had seen less of Kaphtui husbands and wives. I was toc 
young then to appreciate the depth of affection under th 
placid surface of P’sero’s marriage; it seemed to me to bi 
middle-aged and stodgy, with the excitement gone from it 
The court ladies seemed to live a sort of communal life with 
husbands very much in the background. That seemed silly tc 
me; why marry at all if you were going to see that little of! 
your husband? Taking lovers was not frowned on in Kaphtu. 
bot husbands seemed little but more official and permanent 
lovers. 

I had no interest in lovers myself; I was dow to develop 
both physically and emotionally. But my encounter with Dior 
had made me aware of certain possibilities in myself that ] 
had never realized; not in relation to Dion, whom I still dis 
trusted, but in relation to someone, sometime. I had told Ari: 
adne of what had really happened to me, of course, as soor 
as we could find time to be alone, and she was intrigued by 
Dion. 

“If you say I talked to him-at the feast, Britomartis, I mus 
have,” she told me: “I do vaguely remember a strange youn; 
man who seemed to know you and who was very easy to talk 
to. But I can’t remember what he looked like. You've neve 
seen him again?” 

I had not. After the party Dion was simply gone, nor did | 
catch any glimpse of him in the days before our departur 
from N’sos. He had either gone back to the Bright Land o 
was keeping out of sight somewhere in Kaphtu. After we al 
moved to Ph’stos I didn’t expect to see him and he soon wen 
out of my thoughts, though I occasionally puzzled over him 


_ But he had given me some ideas about the Bright Land an 


- the gods which I argued with Ariadne and with Menesthius 


ve who had been taken partly into our confidence about my ex 


_ periences, When the three of us began our debates about th 
nature of neds steer Alceme and Riat a no were $001 
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dered such things rather than merely accepting them. I ar- 
-gued, as he had, that the Olympians were too human-like and 
limited to be responsible for all the things that happened in 
the world. 

“I don’t deny that Posudi can cause an earthquake. I have 
very good evidence for that,” I said. “But if he is in the 
Great Court watching the Dance, how can he be ruling the 
sea too or causing an earthquake in Asia? 

My father always argued that the gods must be akin to hu- 
mans, since gods could have children with women and 
goddesses with men. “You know that even horses and don- 
keys only produce mules when they breed, as close as they 
are. And a dog and a donkey can’t breed at all.” 

There was some ribald comment on this—our discussions 
were serious but not solemn—and I went on. “All right then, 
if they’re akin to humans they have at least some human lim- 
itations. I don’t see how they can be everywhere at once, or 
‘know everything. And certainly they’re not always fair or 
just, to each other or to us, if the stories the poets tell are to 
be believed.” 

Menesthius intervened. He was always our defender of or- 
thodoxy, though sometimes with very unorthodox arguments. 
“But what if the gods merely take the form of men to appear 
to us? And why trust the stories poets tell, What do they 
know of the gods’ true nature?” 

I shook my head, “But Menesthius, all we have are those 
‘stories, All the rituals, all the festivals are based on them. 
And I’m willing to grant that they’re based on some reality. 
About their appearing to be men and women, I don’t know. 
The only creature I’ve met that gave me the feeling that he 
might be only appearing to be what he seemed was my gry- 
phon. If he had turned into a god in human form, or into 
something unimaginable I somehow wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised. But I can’t understand how a greater being could be > 
content to take the form of a lesser one for any length of 
time. All these stories about Posudi running around as a 


| horse ora ‘buli—how would you like to be a bull for a year? 


And as f anes with, a sobs in bull form. Saag hogcoe 
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. gods was dropped for then. But that discussion was to come 


back to us in a curious way. 

We had all observed the mating of bulls cba it was 
part of the winter training of a Dancer. Each group of 
Dancers must catch their own bull, and the bull was caught 
with a cow as decoy. While the bull was mating his feet 
were hobbled and ropes were thrown over him. Then the 
struggle to subdue him began. There had been few injuries in 
the Dance itself for many years, but many a Dancer was hurt 
in capturing the bull. This was largely due to the fact that 
with a new, wild, bull the tauromath could be of only very 
limited help. The link between bull and tauromath had to be 
built up over a long period and until it was established con- 
trol of the bull was chancy and sometimes impossible. The 
cow was useful not only as a decoy but because after cou- 
pling the bull was in a less irritable state pigs easier to con- 


‘trol... 


There were certain traditional limitations on vias means 
could be used’ to capture the bull, going back to the days 
when the Dance was a sort of test of strength and courage 
for the children of the reigning king, establishing their fitness 
to rule. Because the throne descended through the female 
line, the daughters of the king had to be part of the test, and 
thus the Ariadne was always a Dancer, though not always the 
Mistress of the Dance. That almost always went with being 
tauromath. T’ne had been Mistress of the Dance in her year. 

In early times the Dance had been held only in special 
years, then every seven years, and now it was held yearly, fo! 
it had become a popular entertainment as well as an impor- 
tant religious ritual. With fourteen Dancers to be chosen ev: 


- ery year there was no question, of course, of all of them 
_ being literally the king’s children. But up to now all of ther 
_ had had some relation, however remote, to the current 
_ M’nos; for example, T’ne’s caer had Sie g 

ieee of the M’nos of his time. 
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"practiced hobbting, netting and herding on the bulls at 
_ Ph’stos. But, of course, no bull kept in close pasture was real- 
ly wild, and we had_-to catch our bull out on the open ranges. 
It was desirable to catch a bull as early as possible in the sea- 
son, it gave you that much more time to train it. So we 
awaited anxiously reports from road guards and herdsmen 
about the state and the readiness of the bulls. Domestic bulls 
are apparently differently disposed, but the wild bulls on the 
hills have a regular rutting season like stags. It was important 
that the roads be open by the time this started so we could get 
our decoy cow up there; it was too chancy to.count on 
catching a wild cow for a decoy. 
_ But now disturbing reports began to come down from the 
herdsmen, A great white bull had been seen among the herds, 
driving off the other bulls from the cows and fighting with 
those who would not be driven off. For a really new bull, one 
not seen before by the herdsmen, to be found among the 
flocks was a portent in itself and this bull was acting in an 
unnatural way. An ordinary bull is content with its own bit 
of range and as many cows as it could serve and keep to- 
- gether. But this bull was wandering over the whole range and 
scaring off or attacking other bulls without building up a 
~ harem of its own. 
_- The herdsmen told us that such a bull had been observed 
years before. Rough calculations from what they told us gave 
us a time around the time Astariano must have been 
_ conceived, and none of us had failed to make an immediate 
- connection between a white bull and the story about Astari- 
. ano’s birth. Even an ordinary rogue bull would be a problem 
in catching a bull for the Dance, and a supernatural bull | 
- would pose unpredictable dangers. I still refused to believe. 
that any god would want to turn himself into a real bull, 
even one of the Gods Below. But if I could control a bull, a — 
god should have no trouble doing so, and.a bull under the © 
Ps control of a hostile god onld be as arent a danger to us as a — 


aed 


headed for it with another 1 roar. He seemed quite capable is : 
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lowings in the dark. Even the decoy cow, a fine sleek ‘crea 
ture, was sweating and trembling by the time the night was 
over, and my Dancers and I got little sleep. 

. None of our friends could go with us or help us in any 
way until we had caught the bull, so there were only our 
original fourteen from Athens. The girls except for Alceme 
were more a liability than a help and besides Glaukos and 
Menesthius there were only two or thrée of the boys I really 
trusted in a pinch. In the morning when we broke our fast 
and tied the decoy cow to a tree, I had a grim feeling that we 
four Leapers would be just as well off, and perhaps better, if 
we had come alone. 

At first it looked as if things would be easy. A fine-looking, 
young dappled bull came trotting up the valley sniffing the air 
and curring a little in the early spring sun. He was somewhat 
young, but looked good-tempered and intelligent. He sniffed . 
the cow and came trotting eagerly over in our direction. But 
suddenly from the hills above there was an ear-splitting bel- 
low and a great white bull came charging down like an ava- 
lanche. I had just been able to touch the young bull’s mind 
from a distance and feel something of his joy and strength, 
but trying to reach the mind of this one gave the same 
prickly stinging sensation as = seal long ago in Daedalus’s 
workshop. 

I could see the next moves taking place in my mind as 
inevitable as the choreographed moves in a Dance. The 
young bull and any other bulls attracted by the cow would be 
killed or driven away. The white bull would either kill us 
here or allow himself to be captured and kill us in the Dance. 
Certainly, I could no more control that creature than I could 
the avalanche it resembled. 

I made up my mind to break the pattern. Whispering to 


; 'Alceme, “Look after things here,’ I broke cover and ran 


straight across the white bull’s path. With a roar he was after 


me, following me across the broken ground I had headed for — 


and gaining on me steadily. When I swung into a low tree he 
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oh poe went to my hair and the gryphon feather was floating in 
the air. Again as before there was the golden fiash and the 
great gryphon hovered before me as his feather returned to 
my hand for the last time. I pointed at the white bull who 
had stopped at the flash and when he saw what had appeared 
started racing away even faster than he had charged. 

“Can you get rid of it?” I called, pointing to the bull. 
“Yes,” came the calm, remote voice. “Farewell.” 

It was never really a contest, but it was thrilling neverthe- 
less. The bull raced frantically away, every muscle straining, 
but with a few beats of its wings the gryphon gained altitude 
and overtook it. Then the wings folded and the-gryphon 
swooped on the bull as a hawk does on a rabbit. The balled 
claws hit the bull behind the neck and it rolled over and went 
limp. The gryphon settled on it and grasped it with claws and © 
paws, then the wings beat as if they would shake the earth 
with their force and the gryphon and its victim rose slowly 
into the air. As the gryphon mounted there was a struggle 
from the bull and just. before the familiar golden flash it 
_ seemed to me that perhaps the bull no longer looked like a 

bull. But whatever it was the. gryphon held it and after the 
flash both gryphon and demonic bull were gone as if they 
had never been. _ 

I returned to the tree to find all of the Athenians laughing 
and shouting and dancing, even the more timid girls. When I 
_ had led the white bull away, the young dappled bull had 
trotted over to the cow and got to work so busily that he had | 
been hobbled, roped and netted before he realized what had 
happened. It was standing there, netted and held with ropes 
staked to the ground bellowing with surprise and outrage. No. 
one had been hurt and even the bull was more insulted than — 
really angry. In fact, his outraged bellows were so funny that — 
he was immediately dubbed “Baby,” and though he was later — 
given a more Tesounding name, I do not recall that any of us 
i he olatene : Sea aes 
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Chapter Twelve 


ATHENS 


We thought once again that our troubles were over. 
Whoever was responsible for the white bull—and we suspect- 
ed M’nos and Astariano in combination—had tried to alter 


the one element of the Dance not in our control. With a good 
bull—and Baby, despite his youth, was shaping well—and ~ 


well-trained Leapers and an experienced tauromath, it was 
hard to see what could happen to us in the Dance. This time it 
was Menesthius who brought us back to earth. “Even suppos- 
ing we're right,” he said, “and that M’nos can find no further 
way to attack us—I don’t really believe that, but let it go for 
the moment—but what about the next group of Athenians?” 
We looked at him, dumbfounded. We had been worrying 


about ourselves, forgetting that M’nos had plans to make the . 


substitution of Athenians for “the children of M’nos” a per- 
manent change. But once the question was raised the prob- 
lems were obvious. Menesthius stated some of them. “What's 
the chance that there will be anyone in the group who can be 
a tauromath? How likely is it that even two girls out of the 
seven will be willing or able to be Leapers? Suppose M’nos 
simply lets us have our year and then has his revenge on us 
and on Athens by doing to them what he had planned to do 
to us? How would we feel as their trainers?” 

The six of us were talking together at Ph’stos where we 
had brought the bull after his capture. Our excuse was that 
the roads were still too bad to move from Ph’stos, but actu- 


ally it would have been almost as easy to take the bull 


directly to N’sos. We hoped that by delaying our return we 
could delay M’nos’s getting to know that we had disposed of 


the white bull and gotten an ordinary trainable bull in its 
stead. For all our brave talk about there being nothing more 
ae -M’nos could do to us, ae deep coe al ey 

4 some mney stroke from him. — 
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stictns spoke, breaking the gloomy silence. “I hate to 
omy things worse, but I don’t think that we can count on 
sending anyone through the Path to find a vision for a seal to 
strengthen their powers as tauromath. Until I’m very sure 
Astariano is out of the way permanently, I wouldn’t risk any- 
one on the Path. I was persuaded to do it for Chryseis be- 


_ cause there was no other way, and because I had good reason 


to believe that she had some unusual powers. But to send a 
person with no extraordinary powers except an empathy with 
animals might only open us to another attack from M’nos. 
Astariano has some kind of power over the Path. I don’t be- 
lieve he was ever lost in it at all. He was lurking in it and 
when it suited him to come out and join M’nos he did.” 

Silence settled over us again and finally Alceme spoke. 
“There’s only one solution. Someone knowledgeable must go 
to Athens and select the right people for the next group of 
Dancers.” We all brightened, but then as the difficulties 
struck us slumped into dejection again. 
~ “MP’nos would never let me go,” said Ariadne. “And as for. 


. giving permission to one of you... I don’t know. Much as I 


hate to say it, we could make the best case for Chryseis. The 
Mistress of the Dance has traditionally had the privilege of 


- choosing who is to be a novice, if there’s any question of eli- 


gibility. In one way M’nos would probably be glad to have 
Chryseis out of Kaphtu; it’s largely due to her that he’s been 


' defeated so far. But I don’t know... .” 


“But how would I know whom to choose?” I burst out. 
“And when would Ihave time to go. And. . 
Riatano, who had been in charge of arrangements spoke 


up. “The first Dance this year is at the Ship Festival, when 


the sea is declared safe for sailing. No ship will go to Athens 
before that, And the next Dance isn’t held until the first ship 
returns from a mainland port—little trips to the Circle Is- 
lands don’t count. So Chryseis could go after the first Dance 
and be back for the second.” 

Now Alceme spoke up. “I know all of the girls on the Hill, : 


‘ remember I was a palace brat. Before we all decided to be 


‘grown up’ some of us were pretty fair hellions. I remember , 
2 pl on the palace guards. . . . Well never 
rls that I’d trust with a bull ; nd 
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luckily most of them will still be virgins, because Aegeus i 


doesn’t want marriages between families he doesn’t trust—it 
might strengthen ‘ties against him—and he trusts very few 
people.” 

I nodded, “Girls will be the problem, of course. Between 
Menesthius and Glaukos I can get a list of boys with courage 
and good sense; we'll have to depend on two having that 


something extra that makes a Leaper. But that still 


leaves... .” 

Menesthius spoke up. “A tauromath. ’'ve been wondering 
about that. Does the tauromath have to be a girl?” 

Ariadne shook her head. “No and neither does the Leader 
of the Dance have to be a girl. My brother was tauromath 
and Master of the Dance in his year. It’s even possible for 
tauromath and Leader to be different people, though that’s 
not usually wise. Do you know someone who might be able 
to do it, Menesthius?” 

He nodded slowly. “I’ve been wondering about it ever 
since this problem occurred to me. There’s a cousin of mine 
whose mother was a priestess of Artemis, Mistress of Wild 
Things. They usually stay virgin, you know, but my cousin’s 
father was a younger brother of King Pandion and_ the 
temple was persuaded to let my cousin’s mother go. I suppose 


she was willing, otherwise even Pandion couldn’t have man- — 


aged it. But she would wander off into the wilds occasionally 
taking Artimodorous—that’s my cousin—with her. Whether 
by training or inheritance he got a power over animals I've 
never seen equaled until Chryseis got her new seal. But since 
he has that power already. . 

“He wouldn’t have to walk the Path!” burst out Ariadne. 
“So all of our problems would be solved.” She looked con- 
sideringly at Alceme and Menesthius. “You two have been 


figuring this out between you. This comes too pat for it to be . 
-just on the spur of the moment.” 


Alceme and Menesthius grinned at pach other. — 
-“Glaukos too,” said Alceme. “And we consulted Risteno: 


- on some things) You two needn’t think you have a ork cl = 
: on doing gg ae We' re Part of the group, too.” : 
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ciate all that you and Chryseis have done for us, Ariadne. 
_ But we wanted to pull our weight, too.” 

~ “You have,” said Aridane. “You've not only recognized the 
problem, you’ve largely solved it. Chryseis and I have been 
reacting too much to M’nos, waiting for his next move. 
You've looked ahead. There are still problems, though. What 
" was the process by which you were chosen?” 

I let Menesthius answer. I was feeling an almost maternal 
pride in him and Alceme and was eager to encourage their in- . 
dependence. 

“There was a form of casting lots,” said Menesthius. “But 

everyone knows old Calchis is a creature of Aegeus’s. There 
wasn’t much doubt that Aegeus chose who was to go or at 
least exempted any of his favorites’ children.” 
_ “So, M’nos will have to send messages demanding that a 
representative of Kaphtu choose the fourteen,” said Ariadne. 
“That and persuading him to let Chryseis go at all will be our 
biggest problem.” . 

But in the end things proved unexpectedly easy. We re- 
turned to N’sos reluctantly when we could no longer use the 
roads as an excuse, but we found that no one had seen 
Astariano since the day the gryphon had taken the white bull, 
_ and-that M’nos was sunk in some sort of depression and was 
* under the treatment by the best Healers of the court. I still 
refused to believe that either Astariano or whatever being was 
_ his father had been the white bull. But that Astariano or 
_ M’nos or both had been controlling the white bull in some 
way I could easily believe. If a bull were killed while under — 
my control I could imagine it doing terrible things to me; 
perhaps that was what had happened to M’nos. oa 
~ _ T resolutely turned my mind away from that last glimpse of 
the bull twisting and seeming to change its shape. If it was 
some sort of demon I was sure that Gyros, the gryphon, was _ 
more than a match for it. I felt that when I had to use the © 
' feather for the last time and lost the ability to summon Gyros 

to nie aid, I would be very ele and ane to ctte ene- 
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ply to take charge. She made arrangements for me to go on 
the ship that would go to Athens to fetch the next group of 
seven boys and seven girls for the Dance, and ordered that 
the ship be the first to leave after the Ship Festival. A major 
disappointment was that we could not have P’sero’s ship, but 
he was already deeply involved in a trading venture to Egypt. 
He offered to cancel his arrangements, but this would have 
meant letting down partners who depended on him and we 
refused reluctantly. In the end, we settled on a friend of 

> P’sero’s—an experienced older captain who had held the 
Purple Oar several times. We had one close friend in the 
crew, Kom’ku, who had been Ariadne’s partner in the Dance, 
was now apprentice to the captain we chose, whose name was 
N’mirano. 

I had missed -P’sero. and his family while we were across 
the island in Ph’stos with the roads across the mountains of- 
ten closed. N’suto had visited us a few times; he had fallen 
victim to Alceme’s charms. She treated him with a sort of 
amiable contempt that he put up with humbly. He had prob- 
ably never been much interested in girls, being so sea-mad, but 
Alceme had made a sudden and deep impression. To my sur- 
prise P’sero did not disapprove. 

“If she’ll have him, he could do much worse,” he said. “A 
seaman needs a wife with courage and independence, and she 
has both. She’ll come dowered with her jewels, and with more 

than that if this trading venture goes well. My son will be a 
; wealtay: ons when I die and I can set him up well when he 
marries.” 

' It seemed a coldish basis for a marriage, but N’suto was 
certainly infatuated with Alceme and she seemed as fond of 
him as she was of anyone. I looked at P’sero affectionately. 

_“T almost wish . . .” I said, and he knew what I meant. 
- “1d like well to have you as'a daughter, my dear,” he. said. 
“But though N’suto is my son and plenty good enough for ° 
Alceme, I wouldn’t choose him for you. In fact, I don’t know — 
| a man whom I would. Or for Ariadne either and that’s a 
__ problem for the whole realm. Marry she must, and give us a 
king, but whom will she find that will be a fit ‘match for her 
and a good sailor-king?”, : . 

meet knew no more than he did, fut: was as less incl sci d 


; : 
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ae even if M’nos died it would not hurt Kaphtu to be 
‘ruled by a woman till she found a husband to suit her. 

One thing I did on my visits to P’sero, which were as fre- 
quent as I could make them, was to stop in the fishermen’s 
quarter to visit the baby whom I had helped in the cave of 
Eluethia while he was still in his mother’s womb. Riamare, 
-P’sero’s wife, was still not as close a friend as I wished, but I 
Was working on her reserve and she located the mother and 
baby for me easily enough and without awkward questions, 
when I asked her to. It was easy enough to find an excuse to 
pass by the house, and to admire the baby. After that I was 
welcomed whenever I passed by. The mother was younger 
than she had looked in the cave and this was her first child. 
The father was a young fisherman. 

I had been haunted by Dion’s words, “It may be born an 
idiot or deformed,” and J was pleased to see that it was a fat, 
healthy child, who seemed to my inexperience vastly clever 
for its age. They had named it Anadamano, though names 
beginning with the “A” sound were usually reserved for royal 
children. The priestess had allowed the naming because of the 
mother’s story, borne out by the change in her condition, of 
being helped by a “goddess.” To my relief she showed no 
signs of recognizing me. But I was always welcome in the 
house and enjoyed visiting there. Babies are fascinating crea- 
tures and the simple life in the little fisherman’s house was 
much more what I had grown up with than the he of the 
palace. 

Practice, of course, took up most of my time. We would 
have three Leapers who could do a head leap, which would 
be spectacular enough to make up for the lesser number of 
Leapers from last year. But the smaller number was harder to 
choreograph: Baby had to make two runs back and forth to 
give us a chance. Baby seemed to me to be so easy to handle 
that I felt that Alceme or Menesthius or even Glaukos might 
be able to get some rapport with him if I helped. But except 
for some very feeble results with Menesthius it was no use. 
Baby would not ‘us ay of us intentionally, T believed, but 
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in his throne with unseeing eyes, but all other eyes seemingly 
friendly. The novelty of Athenian Dancers had worn off last 

year, and we were regarded merely as Dancers. I still got 

calls of “Atane” when the crowd was pleased. I was amused 

to find that Alceme had gotten the nickname “Phaia,” which 

means “golden one” and is very much the same name as 

“Chryseis” in Danaan. The three head leaps went well; we 

did them in sequence at the end of the Dance after each do- 

ing one on the three previous runs. 

I sometimes wished I could see the Dance from the crowd. 
The triple head leap must have been quite beautiful to see. 
As one of the Leapers I had barely landed from my own leap 
before I had to turn and steady Menesthius coming over after 
me; he then wheeled and touched Alceme’s hands as she 
came over. And of course I was busy slowing Baby as soon 
as Alceme was in the air coming off of his back. By this time 
he was almost at the south wall and I had to slow him 
enough to negotiate the turn into the corridor where the han- 
dlers took over. Ariadne, who could handle Baby through her 
link with me as I had been able to handle Winey through my 
link with her, did the leap several times with Menesthius and 
Alceme on the practice field so that I could judge the effect 
and figure distance and speed. But that was not quite the 
same as seeing it in the pet itself in the setting of the 
Great Court. 

If I had not had the trip to Athens to look forward to I 
would probably have felt quite let down during the gap be- 
tween the Ship Festival and the Festival of Return. The ordi- 
nary group of Dancers uses this ‘interval to correct the 
mistakes they have made in their first Dance and tighten up. 
their choreography, but Glaukos, Alceme, Menesthius and I 


had worked together for so much of the previous season that 

_ we had made no special mistakes and needed little revision in 
the Dance we had choreographed. Of course, you must al- 
ae ways improve, but there is a difference between correcting 
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00 many questions. So it was settled that I was to be the 
mysterious Kaphtui priestess who had been sent by M’nos to 
elect the next group. Real Kaphtui dress would be shocking 
to Athenian eyes, so Ariadne, Alceme and I devised a modi- 
fied version of a Kaphtui woman’s dress, with less elaborate 
ounces and a jacket which closed in front. Something rather 
similar was becoming fashionable among the court ladies of 
the Danaan kingdoms in Argos and it would look sufficiently 
‘Cretan’ to the Athenians. 

We had determined that I must be disguised as an older 
woman, both to conceal my identity and to give me more au- 
thority. Alceme knew a woman very skilled in face painting, 
who was able to reverse her usual skill for making older 
women look young to make me look older. But I was not sat- 
sfied that the result would be convincing in bright sunlight, 
and in the end we got some very fine Egyptian material, an 
almost transparent linen, and dyed it a dark blue, almost 
black. The effect was very similar to the way Ariadne looked 
lo my eyes when she wore the Veil of Adis. I could see out 
well enough, but the dark veil over my face and body made 
my “old woman” paint completely convincing as well as 
shrouding me in mystery. 

We had originally thought of asking Daedalus to make us 
some sort of lot-casting device which could be manipulated 
by the holder but which looked completely fair. But he sug- 
sested a more effective idea. 

“I’m sorry to refuse the challenge,” he said. “It would be 
amusing to design something of the sort. But no matter how 
well I made it Athenians would suspect Cretan trickery. Use 
a house snake instead. You can control it easily with your 
seal, but no one will suspect you of being able to manipulate 
it.’ This was such a good idea that it was immediately adopt- 
ed and elaborated. 

So everything was teady. after the Festival of Ships and at 
the first light of dawn the next morning, I embraced my > 
friends and boarded N’miriano’s ship. The next days were a 
repetition of the voyage to Kaphtui although jwe rowed more he 


and sailed less. As an honored peer: I took ie seat with aN ‘ 
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indulgence; it was essential that I return in es shape 1 
the Dance which would follow our return. 

I wore my Dancer’s kilt and enjoyed the sun and wind on 
my body, becbming quite unfashionably tanned. Even Ari- 
adne and Alceme shielded themselves from the sun as much 
as they could, and an ordinary court lady would go to great 
lengths to keep her skin from the slightest touch of sun. If I 
enjoyed the voyage less than my first one, it was only because 
of the absence of P’sero. It looked strange to look at the cap- 
tain’s chair and not see him. But Kom’ku, who had been a 
Dancer, was good company and I enjoyed roaming the ship 
and chatting with the sailors. All sailors love to tell tales, true 
and false, about their voyages and now that I really under- 
stood Kaphtui, as I had not on my previous voyage, I loved 
to listen to their tales. | 

When we first landed at Phaleron and took the familiar 
road to Athens I felt a great sense of homecoming. Athens 
seemed the greatest city in the world and I felt a homesick- 
ness for it that I had been too busy to feel while I was away. 
But something about Phaleron and then about Athens itself 
bothered me and I realized it was the women. There were 
very few on the streets and those who were out on business 
of one kind or another were subdued and submissive, a strik- 
ing contrast to the vivid women of Kaphtu. It was then, I 
think, that I really decided that my future was in Kaphtu. 
Athens was a great city, but not for women, at least women 
like myself. 

The Choosing itself went much as we had planned it. The 
“youths and maidens,” past childhood but still unmarried, 
were assembled for us on the Hill in front of Athena’s 
temple. I asked that the temple snake be brought out to me, 
giving the priestess a sign that Ariadne had obtained from the 
priestess of Atana in Kaphtu. When she obeyed, I went down 
- the lines of boys and girls asking each to say their names, 


oe _ When I recognized a name that Alceme, Glaukos, or Menes- 


ae P thius had ‘given me I repeat it to a wipmericS: memorized de- 
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When I chose someone I made the vane eam out and touch 
them with his head, otherwise it stayed coiled around my 
shoulders and arm. The arm ached with its weight before I 
was through. It was a very old snake and very large and 
heavy. It had probably not had so much exercise in years. 

When I came to Artimodorous, I knew that he would real- 
ize that I was controlling the snake, and I wondered what he 
would do. To my surprise he drew the snake toward him with 
his own powers before I had a chance to make it touch him; 
he was evidently eager to go. I let him do it, but took back 
control of the snake after it had touched him, to let him 
know I could do it. His eyes widened as I did so: he prob- 
ably thought I had a natural power over animals like his own. 
I smiled and nodded at him, trying to let him see I approved 
and wished him well. . 

The fourteen were soon chosen and since everyone but Ar- 
timodorus thought that they had been chosen by Athena’s 
snake, there were no complaints and no murmuring against 
the choices. Aegeus had not been pleased when N’miriano, as 
ambassador of M’nos, had told him that we would choose the 
fourteen, but since we had no desire to take away any of his 
pampered favorites, he was satisfied in the end. He was a 
foxy-looking man which is not always the case with men who 
have foxy minds. I could see traces of red in his gray hair 
and there was a very slight resemblance to my father. But 
Aegeus’s expression was hard and suspicious, and that of a 
ruler who trusts no one. I was glad my a had chosen to 
be a craftsman. 

As soon as the fourteen ‘were chosen they were marched 
off to the ship, but I had the herald announce that their 


- families could bring’ clothing and possessions to the ship and 

_ say farewells there. I had plans of my own for the few hours 
that would take. When we were in a narrow lane coming 
down from the hill I dropped behind, slipped off my veil of 
_ dyed Egyptian stuff and covered myself with an old cloak I 
"a Ds had borrowed from Geese: I was now just an old Athenian 
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was not alone. A servant girl from some wealthy merchant’s 
house had brought a piece of work and like most servant girls 
she was more eager to idle in the craftsman’s workshop than 
to get back to her duties. How could I get rid of her? I de- 
cided to pretend to be my mother’s foster mother, Phiane, 
who had once or twice visited us in Athens. 

“Well, son-in-law,” I said in a voice as much like hers as I 
could manage, “I’ve a little time in Athens on temple 
business, so I’ve come to see you.” 

As my father looked up a series of expressions crossed his 
face. First astonishment with a touch of fear, then for a sec- 
ond an incredulous joy, then recognition and a tenderer, calm- 
er joy. I was to understand the first expression shortly; the 
second I realized meant that he had thought for a moment 
that I was my mother-returned to him. He rose to his feet, 
bustled the servant girl out of the door and closed it, then 
came and embraced me in a bear hug. Setting me on my feet 
again he regarded me with a familiar teasing smile, ae 
there were tears in his eyes. 

“A little hasty as usual, daughter. Poor Phiane died last 
winter and-some people in the neighborhood know it. When 
that little minx wags her tongue I'll be a portent—a man vis- 
ited by the ghost of his mother-in-law.” 

Blinking back my own tears, I smiled at him affectionately. 
“Never mind that now, you'll think of some story. I can’t stay 
long, father, the ship I came on has to be out of port tonight, 
because of the fourteen. But let me wash this stuff off my 
face, though I'll have to put it on again. I want you to really 
see me.” And getting a pitcher of water from the big vase I 
went with a slightly unsteady step into my own little room to. 
wash my face. ‘ 


A 


Chapter Thirteen 
THE P IRATES 


A little later my father and I were ‘sitting at our table, 
eating (what else?) bread and olives, and drinking resinated 
wine. The story of my year in Kaphtu had been poured out 
and we were now chatting quietly together as we had always 
done about things that interested us. 

“Daedalus is quite right,” said my father. “M’nos is a good 
hater, as you know. He hates Rhadamantes and he hates me 
because I was Rhadamantes’s friend. So, much as Id like to, 
I can’t come back with you. But now that I know you're safe 
I may leave Athens. Living here without your mother and 
without you is too full of memories. I may even join old fire- 
head Rhadamantes in his little kingdom on the coasts of Asia. 
Tl get word to you; Cretan ships go everywhere.” 

I looked at him earnestly, “Father, about Mother. Daed- 
alus knew something, but wouldn’t tell. Can you tell me now? 
Did she have something to do with the Bright Land?” 

He smiled affectionately. “I’m glad Daedalus didn’t tell 
you; it’s my privilege. Yes, it’s time to tell you, daughter. We 
always said that your mother served the temple of Aphaea on 
Aegina. We let you think she was a priestess there. But the 
truth is .. .” He smiled ruefully and looked into my eyes. 


- “Your mother ‘served’ the temple as its goddess. You are i: 


tomartis, daughter of Britomartis, Aphaea daughter of 
Aphaea. Your mother is the goddess of Aegina.” 

I gogeled at him and he kept on talking, partly to let me 
recover but partly because memories which he had never 
been able to speak of were crowding in. “I went there as 2 


ms wild young devil, fresh from cay oe, around with Daedalus 
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: To my Edabionatcre she agreed. If I spent the night in the 


temple, the goddess would appear to me. I did; she did. You 


remember your mother, how beautiful, how sweet she was. I 


ost my head and kissed her. If she had blasted me I would 


have died happy. But she kissed me back.” 

He paused and went on. “By some miracle she loved me as 
I loved her, at first sight. We were determined to be together, 
to have children. She left Aegina and came to Athens as my 
wife. Every summer she returned to do what she could for 
her temple and her people there. You know how much time 
she spent at the temple during our summers there. But she 
could stay with us no longer than eight years. It was the con- 
dition on which the Olympians allowed her to marry a mor- 


_ tal. Then she had to return to Olympus—what you call the 


Bright Land—for eight years, not come to this world at all. 
Those eight years are nearly up. We may very well see her | 


again; we will if she has the choice, if they let her. But I 


don’t think they’ll ever let her live here again, as she did for 
those eight years.” 
It was too much to take in all at once. I seized on the least 


_ personal element of the story. “What is Olympus—the Bright 


Land? How is it connected to our world?” I asked. 

My father nodded. “I’ve pondered that myself. I think its a 
whole world, a cosmos, separated from ours, but somehow 
near it.” He pointed to two pots near the hearth. “They paint 


_ figures on pots sometimes, especially in Crete. Suppose those 


figures were alive, but flat. They could only move around on 


be ‘the surface of the pot; that would be their whole world. But 


what if the pots were touching. Perhaps a figure could wan- 


der from one pot to the other. If the pot nearer the fire was 
hot, the figure might carry the heat with it. It could use that 


_ heat to warm or burn figures on the pot it went to. That's 
- what the Olympians do: carry power from their world to 


ours.” 


ie 


5 SE see,” I ‘oied: “But are they just men and women like us 


then, but with more power?” 
og shook his head. “I’ve left out one Gans in my. little y 
lived on n the awe pot might be dif- 
the 
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‘races.’ That’s what the Olympians are; part hte and 
part—something else. The Old Gods, the Titans, lived in that 
world before humans came there. Rhea was one of them. The 
poets and priests say Cronos was too. But that’s wrong. 
Cronos was a human being who wandered into the Bright 
Land. The children of Cronos and Hera are the Three 
Kings—Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades—and the Three 
Queens—Hestia, Demeter, and Hera. The other Olympians 
are all children of Zeus by Hera or by one of the Titanesses, 
except Hephaestus. He’s Hera’s revenge: her child by a Titan, 
not a son of Zeus.” 

“But how. could Titans and humans interbreed if they’re 
different species?” I asked. “You used to say...” 

He interrupted. “I know. But the Titans apparently can 
take any form they like. If they take human form, it’s a hu- 
man form which is real enough to interbreed with humans. 

. But they don’t always take human form. Your friend, Gyros 

the gryphon, is almost certainly a Titan.” 

| I nodded slowly. “The Land itself—it’s like an imitation of 
this world.” | 

He looked at me. “Yes. The Titans formed not only them- 
selves but their world according to the images they found in 

Cronos’s mind. Why they did, not even the Olympians know. 

But that’s why their world is so like ours.” 

I approached the personal element now. ‘Gehas 

Mother. . 

He siritled tenderly. “Your mother is the daughter of Zeus 
by Metis, one of the Titanesses. Athena is her sister. But — 
Athena is hardly human at all, at least from what I’ve seen of 
her. And your mother is all human. The relation of children 
to parents is strange. My father Pandion didn’t have red hair, 
but his father did. Aegeus and I were both red-headed, but 
our brother, Pallas, wasn’t. Somehow Cronos’s humanity 

- came down to some of the Olympians and not others. Hera is — 

‘human’ in one sense: petty, spiteful, vindictive. Poseidon is 
_ as inhuman as the sea he rules. You have some idea: you saw 
~ jhim. The less human i treat human almost: like 
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One question out of the many in my mind, came to my 
a lips. “What about—” I lowered my voice—Those Below?” 

My father’s face was grim. “They’re real enough, and bad 

enough. Most of them are Titans, too. There was a sort of 

war between two factions of them when Cronos entered their 
world. Cronos allied himself with the side that was, if not ex- 
actly friends of humans, at least well disposed to us. But the 
other side is clever; they eventually got to Cronos and he 
|. went over to their side. He tried to destroy his children, but 
_ Rhea was too clever for him. When Zeus grew up he allied 
| himself with the friendly Titans to defeat Cronos and the 
malevolent Titans. Somehow Zeus and his allies were able to 
__ burl their enemies out of Olympus; not to our world but to a 
world of even less power: the Dark World.” 

He looked down at his hands, a habit of his when he was 
thinking deeply. “They say the Dark World is the world of 
the Dead. I don’t know about that. But it’s the prison of 
Cronos and the defeated Titans and they can’t get out of it. 
Nor can Hades, the Third King. He’s their jailer but he can’t 
return to Olympus either. No Olympian who goes to the 
‘Dark World can return to Olympus. And Zeus or the others 
acting together can hurl a Titan or an Olympian into the 
Dark World. It’s their ultimate threat. If your mother hadn’t 
obeyed them. . . .” His face twisted with pain. “It’s the one 

| threat we couldn’t face; because it’s not certain that I could 

| have joined her even by dying. This way, at least, when she’s 

served her eight years we may be able to see ee other 
sometimes. It’s the most we can hope for now.” 

' I shifted uneasily, affected by his pain. “Father, I can’t stay 

| much longer. Is there anything more you can tell me that 

| might help me make contact with Mother?” 

He nodded slowly. “Crete is the key; that’s why I was 
happy when I knew you'd be going there. I had an idea of 
what. you’d be doing: Rhadamantes had told me about the 
Dance. And I somehow wasn’t surprised that you were 
| chosen. I think that your mother arranged that somehow. She» 

has friends. and she uses her mind more than most of the Olym- 
i ou know the Bright Land, as you call it, -COrre- 
part of it that corresponds to, Crete : 

the 
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that Rhea concealed Zeus in a cave on Dicte is true. hae 
Dicte itself is some sort of special place. Your mother may 
even be there, in the mountain in the Bright Land which cor- 
responds to Dicte, But that mountain is defended or guarded 
somehow. Don’t try to go charging up it looking for her.” 

I had got my bundle from my bedroom and was making 
up my face as an old woman again. “I have an idea about 
that,” I said, “but I'll be careful. Are you sure you won’t take 
any of the jewels I brought for you?” ” : 

He shook his head. “I’ll take those things s Daedalus’s 
making you brought me, for the sake of the workmanship. 
But if I do move I'll travel light. A craftsman can always pay 
his way by work, and the poorer you are the safer you are 
when you travel. Speaking of safety, watch out for Dion if 
you meet him again. Something about him bothers me. He 
told you his mother was Semele. I think Zeus had a son by a 
Theban woman of that name, and I have a feeling that I’ve 
heard something worrying about that son. But watch out for 
any Olympian. Sometimes they don’t know their own power, 
or think of what will happen if they use it.” 

I was finished now, and couldn’t keep the ship waiting any _ 
longer. My father and I clung to each other for a moment. 
Despite our confident plans we might not see each other 
again. Then I draped the cloak around me, picked up my 


little bundle and left the house behind, heading for Phaleron. 


I hurried along the road as fast as I could without belying my 
disguise as an old woman. I could have saved my breath. 
When I got to the harbor there was not a sight of the Kaph- 
tui ship. It had sailed, leaving me stranded on the mainland. 

I almost turned back to my father. But the weight of re- 
sponsibility was on my shoulders: my Dancers needed me 
back. I went down to the docks to see if I could find out any- 


_ thing. My heart leaped as I saw the figure of Kom’ku slumped 


on the edge of the dock. He leaped up and embraced me, 
causing curious glances from the dock loungers. He burst into - 


Oa speech: since I was sure none of those on the dock ane saa 


o - phtuiT let him talk, nae 


i you: -wouldn’t keep us waiting long. But he insi 


bape bene’ bounty ine Soe to wait for 
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the great fire mountain on Dariapana is tions fire and ash 
into the air; burying the fields and towns. Every Kaphtui ship 
is ordered to take people off before the mountain kills them.” 

I thought frantically. Dariapana was the nearest of the 
Circle Islands to Kaphtu and was an important Kaphtui 
colony—the only case where the Kaphtui had taken over a 
whole island instead of just establishing a trading post or _ 
small settlement. It was a place where many young Kaphtui 
went to find more freedom and more opportunities than they 
could in the more settled life of Kaphtu itself. People called 
it New Kaphtu, or Katu—the Beautiful Island. P’sero had a 
married younger sister there. Probably N’miriano had rela- 
tions there; many seamen did. It probably explained why he 
had not stayed for me. 

“Did you stay behind just to let me know?” I asked. 

He smiled a little sheepishly. “Not really, Chryseis. I did 
fight to be the one who would stay, but someone had to be 
left here to try to find Athenian ships to help evacuate the is- 
land. But I’ve failed. Not one of the captains will do it. They 
claim that Aegeus wouldn’t allow it, and they don’t like Ka- 
phtu anyway because of the war and the Tribute.” That was 
understandable but frustrating. I was beginning to worry 
about those people on Dariapana. 

Kom’ku was looking to me for orders: for half a year I 
had been Mistress of the Dance and he one of my Dancers. 
Luckily, I had some orders I could give. “All right, come 
with me. I know the captain of a fishing boat that used to 
take my father and me to Aegina. He’ll take you there for 
me. The men of Aegina are fine seamen and not under Ae- 
geus’s thumb. You can probably persuade them to help by 
promises of rewards from M’nos, if they won't help just be- 
cause help is needed. But I think they will; they’re good 
people. If you have any trouble go to the temple of Aphaea. - 
Tell the high priestess . . .” I paused. “Tell her that Chryseis. 

_ daughter of Chryseis ne the temple who married Lykos fhe. ce 
Athenian sent you and asked her to help you.” ae 
We walked to ee. 1 knew the ies boats from » Aegina : 
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to go or at least bribe a foreign trader. I have some, jewels am 
with me. Every ship may count, and if I have no luck here, I 
may try another harbor I know of on the Attic coast. If I 
have no luck at all I’ll get to Aegina and come on an Aeg- 
inan boat. They won’t all be ready to leave at once.” 

Luckily I found one of my friends in the Aeginan fishing 
fleet quickly, a man who remembered me as the little girl 
who did not get seasick and whose mother was someone im- 
portant at the Temple. He agreed to take Kom’ku immedi- 
ately and I said my farewells on the shore where the fishing 
boats were drawn up. 

Kom’ku hugged me and said, “Don’t worry about the 
Dance, Chryseis. Our ships won’t make port in Kaphtu. 
Small boats will intersect our course and tranship the Atheni- 
ans. The ship will go straight on to Dariapana. So there’ll be 
no Homecoming Festival for awhile, even if they were mad 
enough to have a Festival while this is going on.” 

I was considerably cheered by this as I went back to the 
harbor where the bigger seagoing boats lay. The relentless 
pressure of time had eased. My problem now was as many 
ships as I could get for the evacuation of Dariapana. But this 
proved harder than I thought. I had washed my makeup off 
for the Aeginans and put it on again to disguise my youth. 
But I spoke to the ships’ captains as an Athenian. Most of 
them were not only uncooperative but surly—why should I or © 
they or any Athenian worry about Kaphtui? Let their moun- 
tain fall on them and kill them all. But some of this surliness, 
I think, came from shame. Their ordinary instinct would 
have been to help but they knew Aegeus would not let them. 

Finally, I was forced to settle for a single merchant ship, 
an island trader. I distrusted the captain, whose eyes had 
gleamed a little too brightly at the sight of my jewels, but his ~ 


_ words were plausible: “Lady, I am taking a party to Naxos 


for some kind of religious celebration. As soon as I drop 


them I will take you to Dariapana to do whatever you wish. — 


You may find at least one other ship in harbor at Naxos, per- 


aoe more. It's n no use Bi at other Attic panel ; : 
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b Sietps' was much nearer Kaphtu than Phaleron. When I saw 

_ that the party of pilgrims were all women it was too late to 

_ ery off. The gangplank came aboard as soon as the last pil- 
grim was boarded, and the men pushed off with their oars; 

Wwe were under way. 

It was already late; we just made Sunion by dark. I had 
half hoped to see N’miriano’s ship there, but they were prob- 
_ably sailing night and day. They had taken the small swift 

_ messenger ship which had delivered their orders in tow. Oars- 
men from the ship would nearly double their available oars- 
men and they could row in shifts late into the night if the 
wind did not serve. I lay down with the pilgrim women that 

’ night feeling I had done all I could. 

In the morning we set sail early and I was happy to be at 
sea again. But presently I sensed something wrong. I checked 

' the sun and the fand falling away behind us and then faced 
the captain. “We aren’t going to Naxos,” I said loudly enough 

' for the other passengers to hear. “We’re going north along 

' the coast, toward the Pirate Islands.” As soon as the words 

| were out of my mouth my heart sank. I realized that there 
| was a very simple explanation for that. The captain looked at 

| me, pulling his beard and smiling a nasty smile and I knew I 

| was right: this was a pirate ship which had slipped into 
| Phaleron disguised as a trader. 

- “Things would have been more pleasant—for awhile—if 
you had kept your mouth shut,” he sneered. “But since you 
know, we might as well see what kind of merchandise we 
have for the slave market. Strip them down,” he bawled to 
his crew. “Let’s see what we've got.” | 

-I put my hand on my belt knife, but he ignored me for the 
moment, There were shrieks from the pilgrim women and a 
disgusted crewman shouted to the captain, “Old women some 
of them. Might as well throw them overboard. Hey! This 
| one’s a boy in women’s clothing!” He hauled a figure up to 
|. the ‘captain and with a shock of surprise I saw a familiar — 
ace. Dion! Looking cool and somewhat amused, half in and ae 
half out of his woman’s robe. : : 

m. derstand that you are. pot thking my friends ‘i 
s His eyes flickered 
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The captain’s sneer grew uglier. “We have other plans for 
you, my pretty boy. Like to dress up as a woman, do you? 
Well, some of my men have strange tastes. Perhaps I'll give 
you to them to play with.” 

The old steersman, whose face might have been a noble one 
before too much wine had destroyed it, protested feebly. 
“Captain, no! You'll offend the gods!” 

The captain knocked down the old man with a swipe from 
the back of his hand and turned toward Dion again. 

But Dion held his eyes and began speaking in deep, hyp- 
notic tones. “To play with, eh, captain? You like to play per- 
haps, to sing and dance and drink?” He picked up a bunch of 
grapes that the captain had been nibbling and squeezed them 
between his fingers. “Wine from grapes,” he almost chanted. 
“But you need more grapes. Grapes from vines.” I could see 
tendrils of grape vine coming from his fingers. He threw the 
bunch of grapes at the foot of the mast and gestured at them. 
The tendrils wound around the mast. I could see a few small 
leaves. 

But from the goggle-eyed stares of the captain and crew 
they saw much more. From the direction of their looks I 
guessed what they saw. Vines, great heavy vines laden with 
grapes winding up the mast and along the yard, crawling 
along the deck—I saw them move their feet to avoid illusory 
vines I could not see. Vines winding around the sternpost and 
over the captain’s chair, crawling over their bodies and pin- 
ning their arms to their sides. I could see them struggling 
against the illusory bonds, their arms unable to leave their 
sides, 

Dion spoke again. “Someone spoke of going overboard. A 
nice day for a swim. Especially if you’re a dolphin. And you 
are dolphins, all of you!” His voice was raised to a shout and 
I saw the captain and crew hop grotesquely to the rail, imag- 


‘ining their feet changed to flukes, their arms to fins, their 
_ faces to dolphins’ beaks. As I watched horror-stricken they 
~ leaped overboard. One or two of them even bobbed to the 
surface once or twice, trying to imitate de leaps Then: 


they disappeared under the waves. = 
Dion stepped _ toward the old steersmar 
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‘Taised my hand in front of him. He stopped and looked at 
me with eyes that had a sort of madness in them. A little 
flame seemed to flicker over his head, the same color as the 
flash of light that had accompanied the gryphon’s appear- 
ances. I tried to speak calmly. “The old man spoke up for 
you. And you won’t get to Naxos without a steersman.” He 
nodded. “Let him live. He can join my worshipers. But you 
won't, will you, Britomartis? I’m sorry you can’t have this 
ship, my dear. I need it.” 

He paused for a moment and I could hear the women © 
shouting ecstatically, their feet pounding the deck in a sort of 
dance. “Io, Io Dionysus,” they screamed. 

The madness returned to his eyes and the flame flared 
brighter. “T’ll give you a lift, however, Britomartis. Go with 
my blessings!” 

I felt a sort of tremendous blow on my body; golden light 
flared in my eyes. Then I was falling, tumbling down to end 
with a splash in the sea. I shook the hair out of my eyes and 
began to swim. Above me was the sun of the Bright Land. 
Around me the sea was empty: the ship had vanished. My fa- 
ther’s words rang in my mind, “Don’t trust Dion. . . a son 
of Zeus . . . something worrying about him ... the Olympi- 
ans don’t know their own strength.” 


: Chapter Fourteen 
THE FIRE- 
M O UNTAIN 


- The sea was not as. cold as I expected, and for. awhile ake: 


floated there, trying to look around me. There were no is- 


lands that I could see, though you can see surprisingly little — ‘ 
rou are immersed in the sea, and the mainland was 
I could not imagine His in this 

d ; 
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if feeling comfortable and peaceful, ‘waiting: Sudaeuty som 
| thing broke water not far from me: a dolphin. Ordinarily, 
Ae love dolphins but at the moment the sight of them remind 
‘ me of those grotesque figures hopping to the rail. It was 1 
itl garding me with eyes that seemed intelligent. Could it be . 
1 no, nonsense. I forced myself to look into the eye that w 
toward me, but at this it dived again and was gone. 
I floated for awhile longer, not apathetic but peacefi 
ie waiting. Then a shadow moved toward the surface from bt 
low and there rose out of the water a giant male figure wi 
tangled blue-black beard and hair: Posudi! He lay on his si 
in the water, as if it were a couch or bed, riding higher in t 
water than seemed natural. I tried to assume a similar pc 
ture, facing him. His sea-green eyes seemed amused, the fi 
_ human emotion I had seen him display. He spoke as if o 
meeting in the Central Court had been a few moments ag 
“You play a bull well, girl.” 

I looked at him and decided to throw away cautic 
“Thank you, Uncle,” I said impudently. He laughed a gre 
booming sound with the roar of the sea in it, and, encourage 
I went on. “Is Ariadne your daughter?” I asked. If you wa 
to know you might as well ask: sometimes you get an answi 
I did now. 

“Yes,” said the. deep voice casually. “The present M’r 
was—unsatisfactory. I—and others—were invited to make ' 
the lack.” There was a sly humor in his voice. He might ha 
_ been any sailor boasting of his conquests. 

“She played the bull well, too,” I said, wanting em see | 
' 


Ree ea ere a a Ee = DIE, ene me EAE ee = 


reaction. 
His face grew sterner. “So she should, being my daught 
If you had not been such an interesting substitute; M’r 
_ would have suffered then. He still may. He has no busin 
using my Dance to get his vengeance. By showing off outs 
the Dance, Andaroko deserved what he got. Lisbe cee 
has more to worry about now than vengeance,” seat 
aE suddenly remembered that time was 
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ide ‘or a ride.” His hand touched the water gently, but au- 
horitatively as I might touch a bull in the Dance. A dolphin, 
arger than the one I had seen before, came to the surface 
aear his hand. Posudi’s great hand enfolded my arm and half 
dulled, half lifted me onto the dolphin’s back. Once there my 
body seemed to cling to the dolphin’s and I felt I could not 
fall off if I tried. 

The sea-green eyes looked into mine. “You’re the first in a 

long time to stand up on the bull,” he said. “I liked that. And 
your mother is a sweet creature, not like her sister. The seas 
are kind to her islanders for her sake. They will be kind to 
you too. Farewell.” Suddenly, he sank into the sea again and 
ihe dolphin began swimming, staying on the surface as much 
as it could. Even so the sea dashed in my face and I some- 
limes gasped for breath. But it was wildly exhilarating—the 
sreat body under me, the shining waves slipping past, the 
wind in my face. 
_ For we were going fast, faster by far than any normal dol- 
phin could swim. I wondered if this was a real dolphin, or 
whether, like my gryphon, it was something more than it ap- 
peared to be. Presently this thought and all thoughts, died 
from my mind. I was one with the sea and the dolphin. How 
long it swam I have no idea. A day and a hundred days 
would have seemed the same to me in my mindless absorp- 
tion into the life of the sea. But eventually there was a rocky 
shore ahead of me and the dolphin slowed and stopped. I 
slipped from its back as if released and swam into the shore. 
I lifted one arm to the dolphin; it dived and disappeared. 

I had no idea how I could get through into my own world 
again, but I could not imagine worrying, here in this land. I 
walked up the shore barefoot and in my kilt. I didn’t remem- _ 
ber slipping out of the dress I had been wearing on the ship, 
but I must have done so sometime soon after I fell into the 
sea. Luckily, I wore my kilt under most other clothing I 
wore; it was both a reassurance and a reminder of my re- 
nsibilities. The beach pebbles were not uncomfortable tO. 


lity of this land. When T crossed a 


but Ia oided prickly bushes. There must be 


ee 
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_ The water seemed not like wine—that was too tame a com- 


/ parison—but like the essence of all cool, satisfying drinks. 

_ As I got beyond the low cliff above the beach, I could see 
'a@ great mountain high above me. A peaceful banner of 
smoke or steam floated from it. I wondered what the moun- 
tain corresponding to it in my world was doing now. I ran up 
the slopes and toward the summit as lightly as I had run the 
road from Amnisos to N’sos that night long ago. Somewhere 
near the top of the mountain was a flare of red light, barely 
visible in the sunlight. Going toward it seemed the right thing 
to do. At any rate, there was nowhere else to go; the land 
Was as empty as the part of the Bright Land I had entered 

, from Kaphtu. 

As I came close to the reddish light I saw outlined against 

it a tall, male figure. As I came closer I saw that his body 
/was magnificently developed, with massive shoulders and 
_arms and a deep, hairy chest. The hair and beard were as red 
as my father’s had been when he was young. But the legs 
were thin and somehow wasted, one of them was twisted and - 
deformed. If the one I had met in the court and the sea was 
Posudi, this could only be Hephaestus. His face when he 
turned it to me had both lines of strain around the mouth 
and laughter lines around the eyes. A human face, as 
_Posudi’s had not been, but a face of great power, too. A 
craftsman’s measuring eyes, a craftsman’s clever fingers. Al- 
most automatically I gave the sign my father had taught me. 
_ He smiled, a gentle smile with a touch of sadness. “Who 
are you, child?” he asked. 
- I stood as straight as I could. “My father is Lykos, the 
craftsman, one of your descendants, Son of Hera. I have my 
mother’s name. I am Britomartis, daughter of Britomartis.” 

He put his hand on my hair, gently. “Welcome child,” he 
said. “Your mother is greatly loved. Even my own mother is 
fond of her, which can be said of few. Your father and his 

_ cousin eve dettis are known to me. I am proud to call them > 
“my sons.” ‘ 
‘I felt I could trust him. “Grandfather,” I said, “I am here 


He nodded understandingly. “Look down in = > 
child,” he said. Fy 

Looking where he elated I saw that we pace on: ie pei 
of an enormous pit, the hollow inside of the great mountain. 
In its bottom was something molten, brighter than bronze 
melted in the forge, almost as bright as the sun. The red light 
came from it, and the steam and smoke I had seen from be- 
low came from it. 

Hephaestus spoke. “I opened a Path at the right place in 
the Low World. The melted rock is coming through here, as 
you can see. For awhile, it will relieve the pressure. But it is 
only temporary. There are forces too great even for me to 
handle. Even if I could stop it entirely it would not be wise, 
it would break out somewhere else. Even this material must 
return to the Low World eventually; it would disturb Justice . 
to keep it here.” 

I looked at him. “Justice?” I asked. 

He nodded. “You should understand. Pound the metal in at 
one place, it must come out somewhere else. You can alter the 
properties of things, but not their natures. For anything to 
come here permanently from the Low World, something must 
go there, and for anything from here to go permanently to the - 
Low World something must come here. Justice, balance, — 
necessity, call it what you will. The balance can be changed — 
for awhile. But eventually Justice must be restored. When 
Cronos came to this world, a balance was upset. When the - 3 
Others were sent to the Lower World and Cronos and Hades - 
with them, the balance was disturbed much more. Every Path — 
opened is a point of strain. Upset the balance enough and 
those in the Lower World could possibly return here. They are 

-already active in your world, because Justice has been dis- 
‘turbed. It is sometimes necessary to disturb Justice, but it must 
__ be restored. All of us, even Zeus, must serve a or we will) 
destroy ourselves.” ro 
be felt that in erates he had said there » w i ont ieee. 
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“world and my own? Each time I’ve come through from there 
to here it’s been with the help of someone from here.” I sup- 
pose you could call what Dion had done help. At any rate it 


had led to this meeting. 

Hephaestus bowed his head, considering. When he spoke it 
was like my father explaining something, patient, precise and 
practical. “It is hard for us born here to explain,” he said. 
“Because it is easier for us. From here to the Low World is 
not hard, especially if you focus on a place or person there 
whom you know or who is thinking of you. That is how we 
know sometimes that someone in the Low World is calling on 
us. It creates a sort of pull. If you follow that pull you slip 
into the Low World. It is always easier near a point of strain; 
many temples and shrines in the Low World are built at such 
points. On Kaphtu, for instance, there is a point of strain at 
N’sos itself and another in a cave near the sea, where they 
have a port.” 

I nodded—N’sos where I had entered the Bright Land and 
Amnisos where I had left it for the first time. 

He went on. “Strain points often come in pairs, not too far 


| apart. The Birth Cave on Dicte has a matching strain point at 


one of the mountain shrines. There are others on Kaphtu, but 


those two pairs are the most powerful.” This was something 


to remember; my father had suggested that Mother might be 
somewhere on Mount Dicte. Hephaestus knitted his brows 
now and spoke more slowly. “From there to here is harder, 
even for us. The longer you stay, the harder it is. If you carry 


‘something from here it helps. That’s why Athena sometimes 


wears a helmet and carries that big shield. She likes to poke 
around the ‘Low World and interfere, and the helmet and 
shield hold the power like hot rocks holding the heat.” He 
smiled and I smiled back. This was more than ever like my > 
father, who had used the same metaphor of heat for the 
power of the Bright Land and had used the homely compari- 


son of the two pots. 


He scratched his head. “If I were you, I would try thinking ‘ ; 
ery hard of 3 a place here where you have been. Sometimes it 
2 of some sort: a simple spiral will do. 
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eat or drink here that helps you return, “And. arrying: some- 
thing from here with you, even something quite small, But do 
you wish to return to your own land now?” 

I nodded reluctantly. “There will be friends of mine eho 
may need help,‘ or if not-friends then those dear to my 
friends. I started off trying to bring a ship here. If I can’t do 
that perhaps there is something I can do.” 

He smiled warmly. “You are like your mother,” he said. 
“She was always trying to help those on her island and those 
in Kaphtu who called on her. Some of us think of the power 
we have been given as a responsibility, and one we mak 
called to account for.” 

This was fascinating enough to drive my other concerns 
from my mind for the moment. “Who can call 18 to ac- 
count? Zeus?” 

He shook his head. “Not Zeus, son of Cronos—he is sal 
the strongest and wisest of us Olympians. But there is One 
above us. Call it the King above all the Kings, or call it the 
Mother of all the Mothers; it has no human form or sex as 
we have. For a time it has left the power to us—or rather to 
the Old Ones from whom we got it. But they and we are only 
stewards and some day there will be a reckoning of our stew- 
ardship.” 

This was too much to take in now; I would have to anes 
it. “I’d better go now, Grandfather,” I said. “A short time 
here is a long time in my land.” 

He nodded. “Yes,” he said. “But you can control even that 

to some extent. Think not only of a place you wish to go but 
of a time. There are limits. You can’t return there before you 
came here. But within those limits you can return not only to 
the place but the time you choose. Do you know sls ‘person 
_ or place on this island?” 
_ I shook my head. “No, or at least perhare I mae Some 
of my friends may be here on the ships whi have come: to 
help the people here.” ‘ ies 
_ He nodded and took my shoulder, turn 1 
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it, but you may not. And i oe people that there will be 

_ time for everyone to be taken off in ships. I promise it.” 

I smiled at him a little shyly. “Thank you, Grandfather,” I 
_ said, “Of all of those I have met here you have been kindest 
to me. I hope we meet again.” 

He chuckled, a deep rumble in which my imagination 
caught the rumble of the fire-mountain. “We will, child. Oh 
_ yes, we will.” I looked down toward the empty bay and the 
land that shelved down toward it and thought of my ship-_ 
mates. Especially, somehow the thought of Kom’ku came to 
my mind, Kom’ku harassed and uncertain, thinking of a 
leader he had trusted. I stared at the bay and suddenly the 
shapes changed and blurred. 

_ 1 was standing on a low hill, the bay at my feet. Above me 
the sky was filled with dust and smoke. The ground beneath 
me trembled and subsided. There was an acrid odor in my 
nostrils. The mountain, now high above me, cast a lurid red 
glow on the low-lying clouds above it. Just below me a 
panic-stricken crowd was pushing-and shoving toward the 
edge of the water where ships were moored. Many ships but 
still pitifully few for that great crowd. Above the crowd 

- seemed to hover a misty, dark shape like a great bird, and 
from that shape dark tentacles descended on the crowd. 
Wherever they touched, fear became panic and terror; men 

- shouted, women screamed or sobbed, children cried. 

The sense of power and well-being that I always had on 
my returns from the Bright Land was with me and when I 
‘saw children pushed and trampled in the panic, anger was 
added to the power. I pushed with my mind at the dark 
shape as I might push at a bull out of control: away, out, go! 
If the thing was a personal being and not just a dark influ- 
ence it was totally unprepared for my appearance and my at- 
- tack. It dwindled away and vanished. The crowd was calmer 
‘now, but ordinary fear and terror were still present. 

I saw that my flesh glowed as it had when I returned the : 
"second time from the Bright Land and this gave me an idea. 

36 my mind. ae increase that glow, to make mys 
or brightly. Then I stepped to the brow of the | 


~ ae be pete eee © te 
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eye was fixed on me. “Have no fear,” I called down to them. — 
“Your lives are safe. Hephaestus has promised to hold the — 
fire-mountain in check until you are all safely off this island. 
Send the children with their mothers out to the ships. Let the 
men and the women without children gather your most pre- 
cious possessions to be taken with you. Your houses and your 
land you must bid farewell to, but Hephaestus will not send 
you forth naked.” 

Then, as I had sent my powers into the womb of Anada- 
mano’s mother in the cave, I tried to sendstrength and cour- 
age into the whole crowd. As they quieted, I could feel the 
power draining from me and the glow on my skin died, as I 
remembered how it had died as I healed Anadamano in his 
mother’s body. When I felt drained of power, I stepped back 
from the-brow of the hill and made my way around it to the 
edges of the crowd. They were quiet and peaceful now— 
father’s kissing children and getting instructions from their 
wives as to what to bring away, natural leaders in the group - 
beginning to organize squads of men and young women. 

As I expected, no one in the crowd paid much attention to 
me or identified me with the bright figure on the hill. There 
was an occasional curious glance at my Dancer’s kilt as I 
made my way down to the water’s edge. It seemed quite © 
natural to see Ko’kum there, along with a group of sailors 
who had been trying to keep the crowd from swamping the — 
small boats or trying to swim out to the ships in their panic. 

Kom’ku who was wiping blood from a child’s knee looked 
up and recognized me. His face lit up. 

“Chryseis!” he cried. “You got a ship in Athens then! The 
Aeginans were magnificent: we have every ship of theirs that - 
was cee And a shining figure just appeared on the 
Chiff. cs.” 

I interrupted. “I heard,” I told him. “Things ought to be all 


Tight now. It’s just a question of ferry service. Is our pit the 
one we came from Kaphtu on, still here?” 


‘Be nodded. “It will be going soon, now we can load it 
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and ee Avindne who may be worried about me. I feel 
guilty about getting away on one of the first ships, but I can © 
help with the children.” He smiled and gave me a quick hug. 
“Tf anyone deserves a place in the first ship, you do, Chryseis. 
_ We owe the Aeginan ships to you, even aside from the ship 
you brought from Athens.” I didn’t tell him that I hadn’t 
- brought a ship from Athens. But all in all, I thought that per- 
__ haps I had deserved a place on a ship to Kaphtu. 


Diaper Fifteen 
THE WINE SHOP 


As it turned out, I went back to Kaphtu on an Aeginan 
ship. The Aeginan captains had been given some instructions 
~ about me by the Temple—certainly not the whole truth but 
enough to make them very eager to do whatever they could 
for me. It was really impossible for me to refuse to sail with 
them without insulting them and it was even a problem which 
ship to sail on. I left that problem to them, telling them I 
would go on one of their ships, but that they must choose 
which. We started in late afternoon and rowed all night rais- 
ing our sail as the breeze came up with the rising sun. It was 
a strange but peaceful night: the stars shining above, mothers - 
soothing fretful children, the crew members going quietly 
back and forth as they took turns at the oars. 

Luckily our ship was a wide-beamed merchant vessel, the 
_ biggest of the Aeginan ships. The passengers were mostly 
_ wives and children of seamen and not frightened of the sea. _ 
es But the ship was never meant to carry as many people as it 
was now carrying, and when the children had slept and 
_ wanted to move around the ship seemed crowded to bursting. _ 
helped all er could, and a few sensible mothers 
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smaller children were fascinated by their leaping and playing. _ 

I had been kept busy translating, for though like most trad- — 
ers the Aeginans spoke a little of several languages, their ~ 
stock of Kaphtui words was not enough to deal with prob- 
lems involving fretful babies, seasick mothers or lost toys. I 
was beginning to worry about what would happen to all of 
our passengers when we arrived in Kaphtu. Most of them had 
come aboard with only what they had grabbed from their 
homes when the panic-stricken rush to the harbor began. 
Some of them had brought treasured possessions or had 
hastily assembled a bundle of necessities. But one woman was 
carrying an old empty water pot she had been carrying to 
the fountain and another had snatched up a basket and filled 
it with her cosmetics and perfumes. We used the water pot as 
a slop jar and let some of the children paint themselves with 
the cosmetics. 

I need not have worried about the passengers, for when we 
arrived at Amnisos there were harbor officials in small boats 
to lead us to an unloading place on the dock and court ladies 
directing refugees to temporary housing. Most of them had 
friends or relatives on Kaphtu who could take them in even- 
tually, but for the moment most of the population of Am- 
nisos had been sent to their friends and relatives inland, and 
their houses commandeered for housing refugees. I found — 
Ariadne in a small house near the dock, where she was direct- 
ing the housing of the refugees. We fell into each other’s 
arms despite the curious glances of the officials and refugees 
standing about clamoring for Ariadne’s attention. 

_ She had been worried about me, of course, when she 

learned from the Athenian novices that I had not returned 
with the ship, but she had been too busy organizing things to 
‘worry much, and besides as she said wryly when we got a 
- moment alone, “It’s no use worrying about you, Britomartis. — 
__ As the sailors say, if you were thrown into a pile of stinking ; 
sae fish, you’d come out smelling like flowers.” h ea 
I grinned at her. “Farmers have that saying, too el. said. 
“But they. don’t say a oy of et fish. me ig cky so 
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way heteicen Kaphtui officials who didn’t normally deal with 
_ Danaans and Danaan captains from Aegina and from other 
islands that had sent ships to help. I also ran a good many er- 
tands. My Dancer’s kilt cleared the way for me and saved 
questions about who I was and what my authority was. The 
aura of “children of the King” still hung over the Dancers, 
and the changeover to the Athenians had not changed that 
yet. The running around kept me in good condition, and Ari- 
--adne told me that I need not worry about the next Dance 
being scheduled before Dariapana was evacuated. 

“M’nos has more things to worry about at the moment 
than vengeance,” she said. “And the Festival of Return will 
be turned into a Thanksgiving Festival when we have every- 
_ one off of Dariapana safely. Besides, M’nos is more like his 
old self than he has been in years. When we got the news 
from Dariapana, he threw off his depression and began or-— 
ganizing things. This will be a blow to Kaphtui; trading dis- 
rupted, refugees to take care of. Datiapana was becoming a 
second Kaphtui and I think M’nos had dreams of colonies on 
the other Circle Islands and even on the mainland. But I'd 
rather have him dreaming grandiose dreams of that kind than 
meddling with Those Below. With Astariano gone, maybe 
M’nos will become himself again.” 

As soon as we had a little time to ourselves, I had told her 
what Posudi had told me about her parentage. Surprisingly, — 
_ this made her more tolerant of M’nos, now that she did not 

have the guilt of not loving her father as her generous nature 
told her she should. She could now think of M’nos only as 

her mother’s brother and as the king who, whether we liked 
him or not, ruled Kaphtu and must be obeyed. My news 
‘about my mother was also cushioned for her by the discovery _ 
_of her own parentage. Late one night as we sat eating a meal 
there had been no time for all the busy day she laughed and 
Said, “Look at us, Britomartis. A fine pair of demigoddesses j 
: we are. Red-eyed, asleep on our feet, our Rate in tatale je 


é nis goddess from her temple and married her, neither Sere 
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that sun in the Bright Land that gives the ‘Ongar ‘their 
power. A little of that and we could work all day and all — 
night without feeling it.” I looked down at her as she sat — 
there, her elbows on the table and her chin on her hands. 
“Ariadne, would you really like to be a goddess?” I asked. 
“Oh it sounds very wonderful; I don’t suppose they age or — 
die, and just living in the Bright Land would be delightful. 
But what do they do with themselves? They have no need to 
work or to defend themselves from enemies or to plan for the 
future. My mother found something to do by taking care of 
the people of Aegina, but that’s like being a queen here. You 
know well enough that there are more sorrows than joys in 
that job.” 
She looked at her hands. ip citivatatie I'll tell you:some-  — 
thing I’ve never told anyone else, because you won’t misun- 
derstand it. I’ve never felt at home here in Kaphtu, never 
really seen myself marrying a Kaphtui and ruling beside him 
as his queen. I’ve always envied N’suto who'll grow up to fol- ~ 
low in P’sero’s footsteps, adventuring and trading in foreign — 
lands. I have no desire to be a man, but I envy them their 
freedom. Even in Kaphtu, no one would seriously think of a 
woman commanding a trading ship, or having adventures. — 
The Dance was my adventure for awhile, but once you've — 
mastered it, it becomes just a job like any other. If a goddess 
is really free, as no woman now is really free, I would like to 7 
be a goddess.” 
I nodded slowly. This was an aspect of things I hadn’t 
_ thought of before and it fitted in very well with my own | 
rebellion against the woman’s role they had tried to thrust on 
me as I was growing up in Athens. What would J do when ~ 
my days as a Dancer came to a end. Marry? Become a 
priestess? Join my father wherever his wanderings had taken 
_ him? Being with my father would be wonderful, but in what — 
kind of place would we live? My father, who had stolen a 


a a a en 


alta 


women nor feared pos But he had an unshakabl 
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ther? What man who became my husband would still be my 


| friend? 


_ Not Menesthius, despite his many good qualities, and not 
Glaukos. All of the male Dancers thought of me as a leader, 
but they did not really think of me as a woman; I did not 
draw the kind of glances from them that Alceme did. If they 
did think of me in that way, I knew that even Menesthius 
| would have trouble thinking of me as a leader or even as an 
| equal. Even aside from his age, Daedalus’s misogyny was not 

entirely a pose. P’sero was almost as much a father to me as 
my own father. Oddly enough, the only man who as a man 
(setting aside his enmity and his dabbling with the Dark 
Powers) I could imagine as a husband, out of those I knew, 
was M’nos himself. On an impulse, I told Ariadne so. 
She nodded understandingly. “I can see that. If he had 

lived up to the best that was in him, he could be a great man. 
Even as he is he is still a great king. But there is no one like 
him for either of us to choose as husband.” She looked at me _ 
mischievously. “You know what the court ladies say about 
us.” We looked at each other and laughed. On some of the 
Outer Islands, they say the women make love to each other 
when the men are gone on their long voyages. There were 
malicious tongues to suggest that my relation to Ariadne was 
of that kind. We were not shocked at the idea, but it did not 
‘interest us either. Those who think all close friendships be- 
| tween women (or between men) must involve physical desire 
- only show their i ignorance of friendship. 
| Gradually the flood of refugees thinned to a trickle— 
~ mostly responsible officials who had stayed until the last mo- 
ment to see that everything worth salvaging on Dariapana 
‘had been saved. They told us that the fields and the streets of 
the town were being buried under the ash from the fire- 
- mountain and that even on the sea around the island there — 5 
Were great floating masses of ash. Ariadne and I stayed in 
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it had ever been. Normally, M’nos discouraged ships from — 
other lands coming to Kaphtu. He wanted trade in his own ~ 


hands and done by his own ships. But now word had gotten 
out that captains‘ could earn rich rewards from M’nos by 
ferrying refugees and their goods from Dariapana to Kaphtu 
and ships from every port were in Amnisos discharging pas- 


sengers and cargo before going back for another load. There — 


were so many that they had to be anchored out in the harbor 
or in other coves up or down the coast. Guards were placed 
on the streets leading up to the town to keep the foreigners in 
the dock area, but the dock area itself was so crowded with 
foreign sailors that the Kaphtui themselves were lost in the 
crowd. 

The great gathering place was the wine shop. Every in- 
habited place that sailors land they will find a skin or jar full 
of wine—stealing it if they can, trading for it if they must. Ev- 
ery sailor has a little stock of trinkets to trade with the local 
people for wine or food or other favors. But in Kaphtu even 
this little bit of trade is in the hands of palace officials. 
Sailors must bring their trade goods to a port official. He 
assesses their value and gives the sailor scraps of parchment 
or even bits of palm leaves on which symbols have been writ- 
ten, like the symbols on the tablet which had conveyed my 
flock of sheep to me. Some of these scraps with symbols can 


be traded for wine in a building on the dock, a little like the — 


guest house at the gates of the House. 

The sailors sleep on their ships, of course, but there are 
rooms in this house on the dock for the captains of trading 
ships, and food can be traded for or exchanged for the scraps 
of papyrus or leaf with the appropriate symbols. Local girls 
in search of adventures with sailors, or presents from them, 
hang around the place, but they are not allowed in. Ordinar- 
ily, it is a fairly quiet and well-behaved place but with all the 


foreign ships in port it had become very busy and a little — 


_ disorderly. But there had not been enough problems yet to 


- post a guard there, and so when I passed by late one after- % 


noon and heard the clash of weapons. coming 
: terior there was no one on the streets to call for : 
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| aside the reed mat which screened the door and went into the 
| drinking room. Sailors were sitting at the tables, looking at 
| the fight as if it were an entertainment. At the far end of the 
| room, near the heavy high table where the wine was passed 
| out was a man with his back to a corner of the room, sword 
| in one hand and dagger in the other, fighting off three men 
| with swords. He was fighting magnificently and even taunting 
his attackers between gasping breaths, but I could see that he 
| was tiring and that sooner or later one of his opponents 
would get under his guard. 

_He and his attackers were all Danaans, I could tell from 
| their dress and the few words I heard even sounded like Attic 
| speech, This made me feel a responsibility I might not have 
| felt otherwise, and the unfairness of the odds aroused my 
_ anger. 
| “Stop that!” I shouted and took a step toward them. One 
| of the attackers, who seemed to be their leader, jerked his 
| head and another of them came toward me with his sword, a 

nasty grin on his face. 
| I was tensing myself for some sort of leap, my mind rac- 
| ing. If I could do a handspring which would end up with my 
feet in his face could I hurt or disarm him or would he sim- 
ply spit me on his sword? But I need not have worried. As 
soon as he started toward me a sailor at a nearby table 
tripped him up, and another smashed a wine jar on his head. 
_ The man behind the wine-serving table, who was a palace 
servant, produced a thick cudgel from under his table and 
knocked down one of the remaining assailants. The belea- 
guered man rushed his remaining opponent who turned to run, 
_ tripped and was hit with several wine jars by nearby sailors. 
Within a moment of my intervention the three attackers were 
_ unconscious on the floor and the man they had attacked was 
standing alone, his chest heaving but with a grin on his eo Bi: 
; apse his sword and dagger. Loe 

“Thanks, friend,” he called in Danaan. “Or should: Tsay, 
ord,’ seein, how these people obey you?” He broke off — 
ynish: can farther into hes room. Outlined ; 
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could see that I was a woman. We looked 4 at each other for a 
long moment. ‘ 
He was not much taller than I, but mnie beoddic His. 
body was seaméd with scars and his nose was slightly ‘bent — 
out of line by a blow in some old fight. His eyes were danc- 
ing with excitement and I knew he had been enjoying the — 
fight, despite the odds. In spite of the scars and the crooked © 
nose he was a handsome fellow. There was something imme-_ 
diately engaging and attractive about him. But for all that I 
would have trusted him about as much as I would a wild bull © 
not under my control. It was a completely reckless face. He - 
was young, but you could imagine him having done anything © i 
or doing anything. Ariadne had longed for adventure; here » 
was adventure incarnate, and even then I had a twinge of 
uneasiness at the thought of them together. 
For this was plainly not a. man with much respect for 
women. As soon as-he saw my sex his smile changed from a — 
friendly grin to an ingratiating smirk and he said in a banter- 
ing tone, “Pardon me, my dear. To what do I owe your kind 
intervention?” He was saying as plainly as if he had said it in 
words that he thought of women as fools, to be manipulated 
by a smile and cajoled rather than conversed with. ; 3 
I looked him coolly in the eye and said in an indifferent 
voice, “We don’t like Athenian corpses cluttering our port.” 


_ Then I turned to the serving-man behind the wine table and 
_ said in Kaphtui, “Thank you, friend. Will you have these 
- men carried out and thrown in the harbor? That should wake 


them up. And tell the harbor watch not to let them land 
again. They can swim to their ship and stay there.” He 
grinned broadly and saluted me, then turned to enlist the help 


of some others to carry out my order. 


I turned back to the benches and found the man who had. 


a teripped up the Danaan who had come to attack me and his 


companion who had brained him with the wine jug. As I 
ought, they were Aeginans. I held out my oay and they. 
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| Ilifted a hand i in thanks to the others who had helped, but 
|it was for Crooked Nose to reward them if he could; it was 
his life they had saved. I was turning to go when he spoke 
again, much more respectfully. “My Lady, I am sorry if my 
| foolish words offended you. From your dress I thought you 
Were a dancer or entertainer here. I thank you for my life 
}and offer you my service.” There was still some calculation 
behind this, no doubt; he did not want to offend someone im- 
| portant, and the actions of the serving man and the sailors 
| showed I was that. But there was honest regret and honest 
(gratitude in his tone too, and I liked him better for his apol- 
Ogy. 
yt smiled at him a little more warmly and said, “I am a 
dancer of sorts, but I dance with the bull, for the god. Give 
your thanks to the men who helped you. All I did was call 
| out. Why did the men attack you?” 
| He answered evasively. “They are kinsmen of mine, Lady, 
| it is a family quarrel. I do thank these men, and I will reward 
‘them, but if it had not been for you they would not have 
helped me—it was none of their quarrel. I have never heard 
| of dancing with a bull. I would like to see that.” 
| I considered. There was no absolute prohibition against 
foreigners at the Dance—it was rather that M’nos controlled 
| very carefully what strangers came to the palaces, or any- 
| where inland. This man’s hair was as dark as Ariadne’s, 
| though his eyes were green. He could pass as a Kaphtui, if he 
| was careful. 
| I told him, “The Dance will be danced tomorrow at N’sos. 
| If you can make your way there, you may see it. Be careful — 
; how you behave—Athenians are’ not popular with King 
‘M’nos. Farewell, I have preparations to make.” I nodded and 
| walked out the door, feeling his eyes on me. It was true 
enough that I had preparations to make; the time I had spent mee 
Amniso had lost me practice time. If we had not worked 
te ear, I could not have: left my Dancers : 
uch. iadne and me both busy, 
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starting the new Athenian novices on their practice with ‘the 
aid of Alceme, Menesthius and Glaukos. ; 

When I did get back to N’sos the practice faiieoodt 
-went smoothly; it was as if I had never been away. I founc 
the new Athenian novices regarding me with awe: I suspect. 
ed the others had been using my name to impress them, a: 
nurses use the names of gods and demons to impress chil. 
dren. The only one who made much immediate impressior 
was Menesthius’s cousin, Artimodorous, who we hoped would 
be the tauromath of the group. When I came on to the prac: 
tice field he was standing at Baby’s side, with his arm over his 
back. Baby sensed my presence immediately and trotted ove! 
to me; Artimodorus looked at me with a startled expressiot 
‘and our eyes met. I knew he recognized me as the one whe 
had chosen the novices in Athens. But he said nothing, only 
greeting me with a shy smile; unlike the others he did no 
seem in awe of me. 

He was a gangling youth and would need a lot of practice 
to be a Leaper, but his power over animals was great enough 
to make up for that. The girls, having been selected witl 
some knowledge of-their characters rather than on the basi 
of Aegeus’s spite, were a much better group than ours ha 
been and there were several possible Leapers. Alceme, thei 
old ringleader from childhood days, had them well in hand 

and I was content to leave them to her. Menesthius anc 
_ Glaukos had their eyes on a number of potential Leaper: 
among the boys. 

So as we prepared for the great Thanksgiving Dance at thi 

_ postponed Homecoming Festival our troubles once mor 
_ seemed to be over. In this we were both right and wrong. Th 
_ old dangers, from the Dance and from the enmity of M’nos 
were indeed over, at least for a time. But new and unex 


Chapter Sixteen 
| THE GODDESS 


‘The crowd at the Dance was tremendous and somehow I 
| was not surprised when after we had finished I saw on the 
fringes of the crowd my friend, Crooked Nose, from the wine 
shop. He was wearing a Kaphtui kilt and was with a man I 
recognized as a mimor official from the port, whom he must 
! have bribed or cajoled into bringing him to N’sos for the 
| Dance. As the crowd thinned, Crooked Nose made his way 
over to me and imitated the salute he had seen given to me in 
| the wine shop. “My admiration, Lady” he said. “Even among 
| the Amazons I have not seen a woman who could do what 
you do.” 

| My curiosity was aroused: I had often been called a wild 
| Amazon by the Athenian women, and had wondered if they 
| were real or fabulous. But Crooked Nose did not look like a 
)/ man who needed to tell tall tales or boast of imaginary ex- 
§ ploits, and I asked, “Have you seen the Amazons then? What 
}) are they like? Do they really fight like men?” 

} He grinned. “Yes, Lady, and mostly look like men too, all 
= except a few.” His face closed in and there was pain in his 
eyes. “My first love was a princess of the Amazons,” he said. 
“No woman and no friend has compared with her since. She 
) was killed by her own people because she had broken her 
§) vows to Artemis. But our child still lives and is being brought 
| up in safety.” He looked me straight in the eyes. “I haven’t 
taken women very seriously since my Hippolyta died, Lady. 
Perhaps I haven’t dared to. But you and your little blonde 
friend have my respect. I can see you have the bull under 
(| some kind of spell. But even so, one zal on those noe 
I’m not sure I could do it.” j {3 
i _ This man would never really ae as candid : as he appeared ‘ 
be now, but « ven so I liked him a Lge deal better fet oat “a 

ee rds. ? 


was responsible for what came later. Likely enough’ he woul 
have had the idéa on his own. My words were a jest, intend- 
ed to bridge the embarrassment of his talk of the love he had 
lost. “Well, you’re a bit long in the tooth, but perhaps King 
Aegeus will send you to us with the next batch of novices. 
Then you can try dancing with the bull.” 

He laughed but I could see that what I had said had not 
been taken as a jest. “Perhaps he will, Lady. But now I must © 
return to my ship. Farewell.” And he melted into the crowd © 
again. x 

He was no Dion to mingle with the crowd at the party 
without being noticed and neither Ariadne nor the other ~ 
Dancers saw him before he left. In the next few days the for- © 
eign ships left Amnisos and there were no more Danaan ~ 
faces on the streets of Amnisos. Crooked Nose soon faded ~ 
from my mind. Anyhow, I soon had more urgent things to © 
think of. The day after the Dance, M’nos sent for me again, ~ 
and we had an interview that sent me away with my head © 
whirling. It began tamely enough with some compliments on ~ 
my handling of the Dancers and on my own DeRORarEae ss % 
Then he gave me the first surprise. 4 

“If you will, Lady,” he said, “the new Athenians may be — 
- worked into the Dance as soon as they are ready. To ask you — 
and your first companions to serve a year and a half would — 
not be just.” No word of the justice of his attempts to use the — 
Dance to kill us, but in a way it was an oblique apology. He — 
went on. “There is something to be said for the Leapers start- 
ing off with a bull already used to the Dance before they 
catch their own. And I do not believe this violates the tradi- — 
tions of the Dance.” I nodded. The offer was tempting; until I 
_ was free of my responsibility for the Dance I could do little — 
es about searching for my mother. And whee M’ ‘nos knew 
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i = Fae the responsibility well, Lady, and that has given 
me an idea. Hear me, but do not answer now, not until you 
have pondered well what I have to say. My sister-wife gave 
me no children of my own. Even Andaroko. . . .” Neither 
| his voice nor his face changed but I could feel his pain as he 
| stopped for a moment. “But I have reason to believe that she 
was sterile with me by her own will and by arts she knew. 
| She wanted to marry another man, but my father insisted 
that I be M’nos. This was her revenge. Andaroko was her 
first lover’s son, and she swore that Ariadne and Astariano 
were god’s children. But I have reason to be sure I can give 
children to other women.” 

Was that true, I wondered, or had some paramour de- 
| ceived him when she saw he was frantic to prove his virility? 
| At any rate what had this to do with me? I soon found out. 
| “Ariadne’s husband will be M’nos after me. That is our law 
} and I do not dispute it. But we have the power and the 
| wealth to found new colonies. Indeed those from Dariapana 
| cannot readily be kept on Kaphtu. I am not too old to have 
| sons still, and my sons may make settlements that can grow 
| to be lands as great as Kaphtu itself. Since my sons will rule 
| new lands, I need not worry about Kaphtui customs. Of all 
| the women I have seen, you are the one most fitted to be a 
queen, Your blood is royal. There is no other man in Kaphtu 
} worthy of you. Together we could rule Kaphtu for many 
| years and our children could reign in other lands.” 
| He lifted his hand, “Do not speak now, Lady. The idea is 
strange to you. You will need time to get used to it. When 
| you have had time to think, you will see that this is what 

“must be.” I bowed my head and rose to my feet, trying to 
} keep my face impassive. But he had one last thunderbolt to _ 
| hurl at me. “I think I will marry Ariadne to P’sero’s son 
| N’suto. That family is a strong bulwark of our kingdom,” he | 
said in a voice so offhand I REASY lost my temper and flared © 
} out at him. “And the boy,is . . . a good lad,” he went on in 
} a curious tone. An easily: Saseosledd puppet I was sure he © 
“meant, but there was something else too. With a tremendous _ 
} effort I kept my self-control and left the room with apparent S 


Ka 
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bly with Alceme. The two had become friends of a sort at 
last, but there was always a little real edge to their banter. I 
poured out my news helter-skelter, and it wasn’t until I saw | 
the pinched look of misery on Alceme’s face that I thought © 
of how M’nos’s plans would affect her. Apparently she really 
loved N’suto after all despite her affectation of contempt. I 
had never loved Ariadne so well as when she took Alceme | 
into her arms and comforted her. 4 
“Don’t worry, Alceme,” she soothed. “Even if I were © 
willing to take N’suto from you, which of course, I’m not, © 
N’suto would never hear of it. And P’sero would back him ~ 
up. M’nos thinks that everyone is like himself and that P’sero © 
would jump at the chance to have a son on the throne and © 
that N’suto would give up anything to be king. You know — 
P’sero: and N’suto better than that. Anyway, they’re both in’ 
Egypt until the end of summer and long before then we'll be © 
in hot water because Britomartis will have refused to become ~ 
my stepmother,” She grinned at me over Alceme’s head on 
her shoulder. 

I grinned back. “It would almost be worth it to have you 
under my thumb, young lady. But Ariadne, is M’nos ee es 
you think?” : 
She shook her head and looked Siceiea 
Alceme wiped her eyes and resumed her usual facade of. 

- cynicism. She was the first to speak. “It’s as Ariadne said, 
Chryseis, he thinks everyone is like himself. He thinks you'll 
jump in bed with a man old enough to be your father in or- 

_ der to be queen, and he thinks Ariadne would marry N’suto 

- $0 as not to spoil your chances and so that you'll be together: | ‘ 
_ Actually, if you. could stand him it wouldn’t be a bad idea. 
You and Ariadne would nie: the real rulers, whatever ‘M’nos- 
thinks.” : 
_ Ariadne signaled the commeied of ‘onnes relations by 
snapping at her. “Don’t be a fool, Alceme. Do you thin’ . 
rit 
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e acti: 1 disips you've let N’suto know how you really feel 
- about him; he won’t put up with being treated as you treat 
him forever.” There was one thunderbolt of surprise left for 
that day. 

Alceme smiled her secretive smile and said simply, “Oh, he 
knows how I feel all right. You’d better take M’nos up on his 
offer about the new Athenians, Chryseis. I have a feeling that 
I might be carrying N’suto’s child.” 

After that, of course, there was no choice but to break in 
the novices as quickly as possible. Alceme had slept with 
N’suto before he had left for Egypt on his father’s ship. That 
_ was only a month ago, and she had only missed one period, 
but Ariadne and I had little doubt that she was right. We put 
/ about the story that Alceme had hurt her wrist in practice, 
| and she Danced no more from then on. A tall, dark girl named 
| Helena, the best of the novices and an old ally of Alceme’s, 
took her place in the next Dance. There were no more triple 
head leaps, of course; she was not ready for that yet, but she 
- was good for a novice and the crowd was friendly to her and 

had sympathetic cheers for Alceme when she appeared on the 
sidelines with a bandaged wrist. 
. Artimodorus was the next to come into the Dance, taking | 
-Glaukos’s place. He was still a little clumsy, but he could eas- 
ily do the Roll Under which had been Glaukos’s speciality, 
| for he could sense Baby’s movements as well as I could, and 
_ Baby would no more have stepped on him than he would 
- have stepped on me. Soon after, one of the other Athenian 
| boys, an outstanding athlete, became good enough to step 
‘into Menesthius’s place. There we stuck for awhile for none 
of the other girls was as good as Helena and if I were re- 
placed there would be no one who could do the more ‘cane 
tacular leaps, 

I was content to leave it so for awhile, for as long as 1 was 
| Dancing, M’nos did not press his curious suit. We have ex- _ 
_ pected protests from Alceme about her replacement, but from. 
the moment she was sure she was pregnant she lost her inter. 
1e Dance. ‘She grew better natured and dreamier 3 ind 
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hardly recognized in Alceme now the minx who had been so _ 
spiteful on the ship from Athens. But there were flashes of — 
the old Alceme, and I think if anyone had threatened her 
child she would have killed them with the same skill and 
calmness with which she had leaped the bull. 

Eventually, however, one of the new Athenian girls was 
ready. In fact, several more were almost ready and with more 
work this group of Dancers might have eight Leapers, like 
Ariadne’s old team. Artimodorus had discovered how to do a 
head leap by making Baby do most of the work; the bull al- 
most picked Artimodorus up and tossed him over his back. 
Artimodorus’s slight awkwardness made this look more dan- 
gerous than it was, and the crowds loved it. Soon Helena was 
doing head leaps, nothing fancy but neat and well executed. 
There came a day when I did my last Dance with Baby, and 
turned over responsibility for the Dance to Artimodorus. I 
put everything I had learned that year into my last perform- 
ance. It is still remembered by those who saw it and tall tales 
are told about it by those who didn’t. 

I had worked out what I must do after that day. I saw 
M’nos briefly and told him I was going up to the shrine of 
Aphea on Mount Dicte to meditate on his offer. He agreed 
immediately; it is a common thing for Kaphtui women to se- 
clude themselves in this way for a time before marriage. Ari- 
adne accepted another invitation to Ph’stos; Alceme and 
Riamare went with her; no word of Alceme’s condition ~ 
would reach M’nos from across the mountains, Menesthius 

_and Glaukos stayed as trainers to the new group and Tne 
came out of retirement to help them. She had not married; I ~ 
think she understood bulls better than she understood: men. 


But I saw Menesthius’s eyes resting on her sometimes and I | 


had hopes for something in that direction. They would suit 

each other, both being quiet, sweet-natured people who might ~ 

be taken advantage of by more selfish spouses. Glaukos had | 

finally given up his calf-love for me and was enjoying the at- 4 

 tentions of the female hangers-on of the Dance. eo 

ri _ So vee! I rode out of es on ae same — Thad ride 4 
it-heade 
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bs $64 died or ran away, no one would be ‘injured; no Dance 
_ would fail, no companions be threatened. I suddenly realized 
that every moment since the day I had landed in Kaphtu I 
had been responsible for the lives and welfare of others. I did 

- not regret it and knew I would take such responsibility again, 
| but for now it was wonderful to be free. 

Furthermore, I was in no danger myself until I was finally 
forced to give M’nos a straight answer. Of course, it would 
have to be a refusal and his fury would be redoubled; against 
me and possibly against the Athenians again. But while he 
thought I would accept him all the power that had threatened 
me was bent to my protection. Even his allies Below would 
hold their hands if he had any power over them. 

As I approached the. shrine my mood grew quieter. Under- 
lying all my other problems had been my longing for my 
mother, and I was now about to put to the test the only 
scheme I had been able to devise to make contact with her. If 
that failed I would not know what to do. The site of the 
shrine was spectacular: high rocky walls that seemed to grow 
out of the mountains themselves, mountain goats visible on 
nearby crags. But inside the walls I might almost have been 
‘in the Temple on Aegina. I knew the right words to say and 
the right request to make. I was a suppliant for an appear- 
ance of the goddess, with the Proper credentials and pass- 
words. . 

: Presently I was left alone in a bare, simple room, with a 
- simple table and chair. Soft chanting began in another part of 
the shrine and I watched the massive stone door at the other 
_ side of the room, unbearable tension building up within me. 
' The door had been very slightly ajar; the most any ordinary 
| suppliant could expect was a light beyond it and a voice. But — 
- with the aid of a chair and my Dancer’s muscles I had lev- | 
| ered it open until it was just possible to slip inside it. As I ex- 
| pected there was nothing beyond it but a shallow stone niche, 
_ dusty and bare. I now sat on the battered eee pane for 
~ something to happen. : 
‘The: ss 
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real, more beautiful, more there. The rest of the room seemed — 


insubstantial. . 


When the light’seemed to be growing no brighter, I leaped 4 


for the door, going through the gap with a twist to the right. 
For a second the light dazzled me, then I saw a tall figure be- 


fore me. For a moment my heart stopped with hope, but as I ° 


looked from the familiar chin to the face above it, I saw that 
it was older and far sterner than my mother’s face. I was-in 
the Bright Land, standing on a rocky peak with the moun- 
tains around me, and the stern face before me was the face 


of an angry and outraged goddess to whom I was merely an § 


impudent intruder. 

Luckily, she spoke before blasting me. I realized later how 
close my escape was. Her words were in an archaic form of 
Kaphtui and had a ring of ritual: “Who are yee that dares to 
walk the Crooked Ways?” 

I drew myself up and looked her in the eye. “Britomartis, 
daughter of Britomartis, called Aphaea and Chryseis. I am 
here to find my mother.” I paused and then, greatly daring, 
went on, “Who is, I think, your sister, Lady Athena.” 

I held my breath, but the moment of crisis had passed. 
There was a faint smile.on those familiar-unfamiliar features 
and her tone was milder than her words'as she replied, “I be- 
lieve you, impudent child. You resemble my headstrong sister 
both in face and in folly.” She paused, considering. “What 
powers have you, child, aside from the Myst to sneak into 
this world and survive?” 

I looked into those gray-green eyes so like ny own and an- 
swered truthfully, “The power to see. what is really there, to 
see no illusions.” 

‘She nodded. “The blessing and the curse of the daughters 
of Metas,” she said. Then she frowned, “What is there about 
you that makes me think of gryphons?” she asked. © 


_ There was no point in concealing anything from her. gi Us 
bear a token from Gyros, lord of the gryphons. He has © 
_ helped me twice and I can call on him once more. ” Her face — 


Soule meetin but I silico she was impress 


| D ‘But what do the other immortals care if she Map e oe 
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Re leav it Sa if it were taken from you, it tonkt be used 
against you.” 

| I was not sure how far I trusted her, but at least that far. I 

| held it out to her. “Will you have, Aunt?” I asked. 

She took it from me and her eyes lit up as she saw the 
workmanship. “Daedalus?” she asked, and I nodded. She 
tucked it into her sash. She was dressed more or less in 
Danaan style but the material was even finer than that of my 
mother’s dresses. “I will keep it for you,” she said. “Since you 
have worn it I can use it as a link between us.” 

She looked at me sternly, but I was already beginning to 
suspect that her bark was worse than her bite, at least for me. 

' “Your mother has defied Zeus and she has been placed in 
| the Birth Cave until she comes to her senses. Since it is 
| guarded by the Flying Serpents not even I could get to her. 
And the Path from that Cave to the Low World is dreadfully 
guarded, Zeus has always been afraid someone would use the 
power of the Cave against him. So you might as well return 
to your own world for now; there is nothing we can do until 
she changes her mind or Zeus relents. I might be able to 
change his mind, if I chose to.” 

I was beginning to lose my fear of her and I flared up at 
this. “If you chose to! Don’t you want your sister to be free?” 

Her eyes blazed and if my own temper had not been 
aroused I would have stepped back from her fury. “Free!” 
she said bitterly. “Free to do what? To die, to grow old? She 
wants to join your father in the Low World, to live as a mor- 
tal woman. And she would die, she would age: her power 
would fade. I love her, should I free her to kill herself?” 

I saw the pain in her face, and the words “I love her” 
_ pulled at my heart. I replied much more gently. “That is her 
Ss choice, Aunt. If you love her you must respect her decision. 
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we seem to produce no children, except for Zeus. And ek 
have he and Hera produced? Ares!” There was indescribable 
contempt in her voice. 

I looked her in the eyes and spoke softly. “I can live in this 
land.” Those gray-green eyes so like mine held my eyes as 
she turned this over in her mind. She came to the right con- 


clusion as I knew she would. Here was someone whose mind — 


worked like mine. “You are thinking of an exchange,” she 
said in a tone that was almost awed. 

I nodded. “My mother’s heart is with my father. If you 
keep her here by force she’ll be of little use to you. If Zeus 
will take me in her place I’ll do whatever I can to help you. 
I’ve seen a little of Those Below and I don’t like what I’ve 
seen. Hephaestus told me that a balance must be preserved. If 
something from here goes to our world, something from our 
world should come here. I’m that something.” 


I literally held my breath while she thought. If I could at 


this formidable being on my side my mad plan might have 
some hope of success. When she spoke her voice showed she 
was half convinced. “But ‘he won’t take you seriously if you 
just make the proposal. If you could show that you have real 
power, though. . . .” I pulled the gryphon feather from my 
hair and and let it wind around my finger. “What if I rescue 
my mother from the cave?” I said. 

Suddenly she laughed, an unexpectedly musical sound. Her 
face looked younger too, without its stern look. “I can’t resist 
someone who uses her mind,” she said. “I’ve helped some 
sorry rogues because they were clever. Your plan is just au- 
dacious enough and unexpected enough, which is only to say 
mad enough, to succeed. It seems I must lose a sister and 


gain a niece. If you succeed, bring ’Phaea here. This Path be- — 4 


longs to her temple and she can use it as a refuge. I'll negoti- 


- ate with Zeus for you. But I can’t help you free her.” 


‘I nodded. This was as much as I had hoped for and more. | 


something | or someone interfered. I let the go len feather 


If I was going to do this, I had better do it quickly before _ 


_ sort of vulnerability without it. 
_ The golden eyes flicked over to Athena once, then fixed. 
| themselves on mine. I spoke slowly and carefully. “For the 
_ last help you promised to give me, I ask you to rescue my 
mother from the Birth Cave and bring her here.” The strange 
remote voice spoke formally. “Do you lay this task on me by 
virtue of my promise to you?” 

I looked into those strange eyes. “Yes,” I said. 

“Then I must obey,” said the creature. 
Was I mistaken or was there the faintest hint of humor in 
| that inhuman voice? He leaped into the air and the great 
_ wings beat. Then he gave a high fierce cry and from every 

corner of the sky other gryphons came winging toward him. 
| Some either had no ears or their ears were folded back: I 
| wondered if these were females. 
Athena held my arm and pointed. “We can see the Cave 
| from here,” she breathed. “High up the slopes, that dark 
5 patc’ 3 ; 
_ I remembered Hephaestus’s words: “The points of strain 
| come in pairs, not far apart.” I strained my. eyes toward the — 

cave entrance and somehow the scenes became not only 
_ clearer but nearer. I wondered if it was Athena’s hand on my 

arm or my own awakening powers. 
From in front of the cave, out of the bushes and under- 
| growth rose serpents like the one Gyros had killed. There was 
| a cloud of them, like a swarm of bees. But the great flight of 
. gryphons arrowed toward the cave, biting and snapping at the 
_ serpents if they came too near. Gyros in the center was com- 
pletely protected from the serpents. The serpents would have 
‘been formidable adversaries for any ordinary beast or bird, 
_ but the gryphons simply dove through them, scattering them — 
as a hawk scatters pigeons. In the air, the gryphons had the — 
advantage for they could twist and maneuver and batter wit 
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the rocks. After what seemed only a moment he sprang into 
the air again—hatl he been driven off? He flew toward us, 
straight as an arrow; was that something on his back or not? 
As he cleared the rocks around the cave I heard a high, sweet 
voice singing. Somehow I was sure it was the same voice I 
had heard when I first stepped into the Bright Land. The ser- 
pents did not pursue, they seemed somehow confined to a 
certain area around the cave. One or two hurled themselves 
at the gryphons as they flew away, but their wings fluttered 
and failed as they reached some invisible barrier. The swarm 
of serpents descended back to the ground, like bees — have 
driven off an intruder from their hive. 

Gyros’s shadow covered us as he circled for a tating I 
stood there with my nails biting into the palms of my 
clenched fists until I saw a figure slip from the back of the 
great gryphon. This time it was the right figure, the right 
face. I flew into the arms that I had longed for for eight 
lonely years. Those arms enfolded me and our tears of joy 
- mingled as a well remembered voice murmured as it had on 
our parting, “Britomartis—my brave girl.” 

And that was the end of my quest, and the beginning of 
my new life. 
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In those days the blood of the gods circulated 
among mortals, and wonderworkers lived side by side 
with ordinary folk. Chryseis was a princess in 
whom strange forces and ancient mysteries , 
contended. But she herself had to work out that i 
which confronted her when she was sent as tribute to | 
the legendary isle of Kaphtu. | \ 


For in that dawnland kingdom, she found x 
herself an object of contention between the human 
and the non-human forces that had long been in truce. — 

Her major defense was to be the feather of a 
mythical monster which alone could guide hertoan 
unguessable inheritance. | 


C.J. Cherryh, who did the special introduction i 
to Richard Purtill’s novel, wrote: “It’sa bookI wish 
I'd written. It has magic; there are gods and 
mortals, and the kind of golden haze about it all 
which belongs to that age.” 


Those who treasure the name of Thomas Burnett i 
Swann will find Richard Purtill a valid inheritor a 


of his literary mantle. | 
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